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THE COVER 


BREAKING SOD NEAR EDGERTON, c. 1865. The plow is similar to one 
drawn by five yoke of oxen and used in clearing Thure Kumlien’s Kosh- 
konong farm in the 1840's. One such plow described by the Rev. Alfred 
Brunscn measured 16 feet in length, 12 inches deep, and 8 inches wide, 
and cut a furrow 24 inches wide. When sharp, the plow would cut oft 
roots “as big as your leg.” The front team was called the “snatch team, 
because it was easily detached and, swing to the rear of the plow to pull 
it back when needed. For more sdezails on pioneer farming conditions, 
see Mrs. Main’s article on Thure:Kamlien in this issue. Photograph by 
courtesy of D. W. North of Edgerton, 
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Chats with the Editor 


historical convention will have been held at Milwaukee. 
Wartime conditions for long made it uncertain whether 

we could have the meeting. But the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society was anxious to show us Milwaukee, and the Board of 
Curators of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY thought our first 
The convention at Green Bay last year too fruitful a 
beginning to be abandoned. By holding the meeting 
in the population center of the state and during the 
week (Thursday and Friday, September 16-17), a 
minimum of strain was put on transportation and hotel facilities. 
A Committee on Local Arrangements headed by Frederic Heath, 
president of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, and 
with Albert Schnabel, treasurer of that society, as executive secre- 
tary worked hard to make our stay in Milwaukee both instructive 
and pleasant. The program included a session on “Old Milwau- 
kee” with papers by William George Bruce and Mr. Heath of 
Milwaukee and by Professor W. B. Hesseltine of the University 
of Wisconsin; a complimentary luncheon at the Schlitz Brown 
Bottle; a pilgrimage ending with a reception given by the Colonial 
Dames of Wisconsin at the Kilbourntown House in Estabrook Park; 
the annual banquet followed by a Folk Dance Festival directed 


1 


B: THE time you read these words, this Society’s second annual 


Milwaukee 
Convention 
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by Miss Dorothy Enderis of the Milwaukee Public Schools and 
a one-act play on the founding of Milwaukee entitled “A City for 
Josette,” written by Margaret Paulus and directed by Miss Enderis; 
a session on collecting war records with addresses by John G. 
Gregory and Richard E. Krug of Milwaukee and Guy A. Benson 
of Racine; and a luncheon meeting at which George R. Howitt, 
director of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense, spoke on “Wis- 
consin at War.” The December issue of this Magazine will carry a 
full account of the meeting, and several of the historical addresses 
delivered there will appear in the Magazine during the year. 


SPEAKING OF MILWAUKEE reminds us of the excellent work being 
done there by a committee of the Wisconsin Society of Colonial 
Dames. This society is composed of threescore or so of very lively 
The Colonial ladies who long ago formed the habit of working 
tie ass for the public good. Last year one of the Mil- 
iii waukee newspaper columnists had occasion to look 
into the war activities of the Colonial Dames. He 
confessed later that he started with some little prejudice (“after 
all their name is so damn forbidding”), but when he had seen 
them working at blood procurement centers, home nursing and 
accident prevention, civilian defense and USO, etc., etc., the re- 
porter concluded that Colonial Dames were only kindly Aunt 
Minnies in disguise. | 
Nearly everyone interested in Wisconsin history knows some- 
thing of the historical projects of the Colonial Dames in Wisconsin. 
Without them the Indian Agency House (1832) at Portage would 
not have been saved as a historical museum. Without their aid 
the Kilbourntown House (1844) might not be welcoming visitors 
at Estabrook Park in Milwaukee. Not so many people, perhaps, 
know of the efforts of the Colonial Dames to place worthwhile 
historical manuscripts with the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. A 
few years ago the late Mrs. Charles M. Morris of Milwaukee had 
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charge of such work, her motto being: “ The discard of today often 
becomes the treasure of tomorrow.” 

Last winter the Colonial Dames agreed to revive this historical 
work and to gather manuscripts, books, pictures, and museum 
articles on early Wisconsin and Milwaukee. Mrs, Arthur T. Hol- 
brook and Mrs. Martin A. Fladoes became co-chairmen of a Com- 
mittee on Wisconsin Historical Materials composed also of 
Mesdames Loyal Durand, Elmore C. Lane, Frank H. Lindsay, 
Ludington Patton, Frederick L. Sivyer, James F. Trottman, Guido 
C. Vogel, and Charles D. Weeks. The committee has been gather- 
ing materials with vigor, and the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society, Milwaukee Public Museum, Milwaukee Public Library, and 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY have all begun to profit from its work. 
Milwaukee attics and cellars are yielding useful historical materials 
to be placed where they will do the most good. The WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY welcomes such coédperation from the Colonial 
Dames and from other women’s organizations interested in Wis- 
consin’s significant past. 


THIS SOCIETY is happy to announce the publication of a memorial 
volume in honor of the late Dr. Joseph Schafer, its superintendent 
from 1920 to 1941. The book is entitled Joseph Schafer, Student 

of Agriculture, and contains essays on Dr. Schafer, 
Jecsph Sehajer the historian, by the late Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
senior research associate of this Society, and on 
Dr. Schafer, the man, by his friend, Clarence B. 
Lester, secretary of the Free Library Commission of Wisconsin, 
together with an exhaustive bibliography of Dr. Schafer’s writings 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards and Thomas J. Mayock, agricultural 
historians of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. A reproduction of the portrait 
of Dr. Schafer painted in 1940 by Christian Abrahamsen is used 
as a frontispiece. 


Student of 
Agriculture 
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For more than twenty years Dr. Schafer patiently conducted 
research in Wisconsin history, and every worker in that field for 
years to come will owe much to Dr. Schafer’s meticulous studies. 
He carried forward the ideas of his great teacher, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, and made a beginning on a Domesday Book for Wisconsin 
to show just how the land and the early agricultural settler re- 
acted on each other. 

This little volume (Pp. x, 67) has been sent to all our exchanges, 
to the local historical societies which are auxiliary members of 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and to the libraries on our 
membership list. The edition of 1,000 has not yet been exhausted, 
and we shall gladly send each member who requests one a copy 
as long as the supply lasts. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has recently granted the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota $50,000 to be spent over a three-year period 
in financing the preparation of biographies, histories, novels, and 
plays about the Central Northwest, which means 


oar, - the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
: _ Dakoia, and South Dakota. Both new and estab- 
Literature 


lished writers are eligible for the fellowships. The 
amount available will vary with the needs of the individual case. 
A committee headed by Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School, will administer the fund. Letters of inquiry enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply should go to Miss Helen 
Clapesattle, 103 Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 

We do hope that Wisconsin writers will take advantage of these 
research grants, and this Magazine will always be ready to consider 
printing historical articles on Wisconsin which may be by-products 
of such work. 


PRESIDENT TITUS wrote us a note recently to suggest that we 
urge each member of this Society to give a membership to one 
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of his or her friends. We think that is a good idea. The other day 
one of our friends who had seen this Magazine for the 
Do Your ieee : 
first time told us she is going to give her teen-age son 
a membership for his birthday and that a friend of 
hers intends to give her teen-age daughter a member- 
ship for Christmas. We think that is an excellent idea 
too. Membership in this Society carries with it the WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History each quarter, and anyone who receives 
such a gift will think of the giver frequently throughout the year. 
We aren’t sure just how many shopping days are left until Christ- 
mas, but we do know that they’re incredibly few. So why not plan 
to send out memberships in this Society for Christmas presents. 
They cost only $3.00 for the annual membership (or $30 for life 
membership). Now, let’s see. There’s Father who is always talking 
about pioneer days in Wisconsin; Aunt Lou who has scrambled 
up and down the family tree so many times and who enjoys history 
as much as genealogy; Bill and Betty, the twins in high school 
who should know more about the rich heritage of Wisconsin; and 
that nice Miss Jones who helped Betty keep up her lessons when 
she was sick last year. We'll be glad to play Santa Claus and send 
an attractive card to reach the new members in time for Christmas. 


Christmas 
Shopping 
Early 





American Germans in Two 
World Wars 


By CARL WITTKE 


N 1900, “the German element,” by which I mean German 
immigrants and native-born Americans with one or both par- 
ents born in Germany, constituted 31.4 percent of the total 

foreign white stock in the United States. By 1930, that figure had 
dropped to 17.7 percent, and of the total of 6,873,103 people of 
German background in that year, only 1,608,814 were born in 
Germany. By 1940, the latter figure had dropped to 1,237,772, 
which was considerably less than a quarter of the total German 
stock. Nearly three fourths of the total German immigration to 
the United States occurred between 1840 and 1890. In the present 
century the rate of naturalization of the German-born has exceeded 
that of any other group. 


The importance of the Germans in the history of American im- 
migration need not be argued. In numbers and in quality they 
constituted a significant addition to the population of the United 
States and they probably made a greater intellectual and cultural 
contribution than any other non-English immigrant group. They 





THIs article by CARL WITTKE, native of Columbus, Ohio, and dean of 
Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio, will interest all Wisconsin people, 
whether they are of German descent or not. Dean Wittke is a distinguished 
and vigorous historian and editor, whose chief work has been concerned 
with the history of Canada, the American minstrel stage, the history of 
American immigration, and German-American backgrounds. This paper 
was read at a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on April 23, 1943. It is based largely 
on the author’s published writings, including German Americans and 
the World War (Columbus, 1936); We Who Built America; The 
Saga of the Immigrant (New York, 1939); and the articles, “German 
Immigrants and Their Children,” in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 223:85-91 (Sept. 1942), and “ The Ger- 
man Americans,” in Common Ground, 1:8-17 (Summer, 1941). 
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were welcomed as farmers and artisans, plain people motivated by 
the desire for greater economic opportunity and personal liberty. 
They were thrifty, persevering home builders, and added a solid, 
stabilizing force to nineteenth century America. Their leaders, to a 
surprising degree men of education and substance who had been 
driven into exile by the abortive revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
provided a cultural and political leadership which enabled the 
Germans to exercise a unique influence on the emerging American 
cultural pattern. 

The great period of German immigration is long since past, 
and the forces of Americanization have been relentlessly at work, 
but several aspects of the experiences of the German element in 
the nineteenth century deserve special emphasis, in order that we 
may understand why the German group tended to divide from 
their neighbors, as a group apart. 

One reason for German isolation was the rdle of the “Forty- 
eighters” and others of their kind, who assumed the leadership 
of German-American communities. Primarily interested in using 
the United States as a springboard for new republican movements 
in Europe, and sharply critical of American institutions, especially 
Puritanism and slavery, this German leadership did not immediately 
take root in America. Proud of their cultural background, as con- 
trasted with the standards of the raw American frontier, these 
leaders arrived at a time when a struggle between the “con- 
tinentalism ” which they championed and the prevailing American 
Puritanism could hardly have been avoided. The United States in 
the fifties experienced its worst manifestations of nativism, culminat- 
ing in the violent bigotry of the Know Nothing period. Although 
the main attacks of the Know Nothings were directed against 
“Trish papists,” the “hair-lipped, red, radical” Germans came in 
for their share of denunciation and attack, and the latter retaliated 
with an aggressive and equally intolerant assault on the American 
“ barbarians.” 

The crisis resulting from these antagonisms had repercussions 
which were felt down to the present century. Aggressive German 
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leadership and intolerant native Americanism solidified the German 
element to a degree that kept them on the defensive for several 
generations against the normal processes of Americanization, and 
crystallized their cultural isolation. American politicians aggravated 
the situation by angling for German votes with a type of flattery 
which gave the Germans a false sense of their importance and 
political influence. The Germans were not concerned with German- 
izing the United States. They wanted to be let strictly alone by 
the “ Yankees,” nativists, and “ Methodists” who challenged their 
Continental notions of personal liberty.’ 

Then came the Franco-German War, Germany’s brilliant vic- 
tory over France, and the sudden rise to power and glory of the 
Bismarckian Empire. Such a complete victory was strong wine 
for German-American heads. In celebrations that amounted to an 
obsequious idolatry of Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Kaiser, the 
Germans in the United States voiced their pride in German mili- 
tarism and the unification of Germany. Many Germans who had 
accused Napoleon III of chauvinism, now became chauvinistic 
themselves. They emerged from their isolation and shook off their 
feeling of inferiority as “ second-class” Americans, in order to pro- 
claim their “mission” in the United States. Earlier interest in 
republicanizing Germany evaporated, even among most of the 
“ Forty-eighters,” as they enjoyed to the full the emotional jag of 
these victory celebrations. 

Karl Heinzen, fearless radical editor of the Boston Pionier, 
described the antics of his fellow German-American journalists in 
these words: “ The all-highest in Germany, that is, the aged blood- 
hound in Berlin and his Chancellor, cannot sneeze without the 
whole German language press in the United States shouting 
‘Gesundheit’.” * Heinzen was virtually excommunicated by many 
of his fellow immigrants as a Francophile and a traitor to his race. 

Thus German class consciousness was greatly accentuated, al- 
though, of course, no one ever dreamed of a possible conflict 


1See John A. Hawgood, The Tragedy of German-America (New York, 1940). 
2 Boston Pionier, Aug. 22, 1871. 
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between the United States and Germany. The cultural life of the 
American Germans, however, was never really adjusted to that 
of modern Germany, however fervent the political adoration may 
have been. The Germans in America perpetuated a culturally 
static Deutschtum, which had nothing to do with German foreign 
policy, imperialism, Pan-Germanism, or the Berlin-Bagdad rail- 
way, but was concerned mainly with Turnvereine, singing societies, 
bowling and pinochle clubs, and all those other things which 
American Germans describe so sentimentally by the all-inclusive 
term, Gemiuthlichkeit.* 

Without the first World War, I doubt whether there would 
have been much reference to the “hyphen” or to “hyphenated 
Americans” after 1900, for the heat of the melting pot was dis- 
solving the isolation of German communities. Their newspapers 
were alarmed by prohibition and woman’s suffrage, but they were 
not greatly concerned with world politics. They discussed the 
fortunes of local German societies, not Pan-Germanism, and they 
constantly castigated the second and third generations for their 
loss of interest in the German-American cultural pattern. 

World War I was a shock for which the German element in 
the United States was utterly unprepared. Suddenly, German- 
Americans found themselves distrusted, suspected, and abused by 
their American neighbors, and forced to endure one of the most 
difficult experiences any immigrant group has ever had to bear 
in this country. 

We need not repeat the story of these first World War days in 
detail, with the conflict of emotions, bewildered readjustments, and 
tragedy which they brought upon the German-Americans, even 
the most loyal of them. Everything they cherished was suddenly 
viewed as a plot to Prussianize America, and their position was 
not made easier because of the stubborn arrogance with which 
some of their leaders had asserted their cultural isolation and 
superiority in the past, nor by their uncritical defense of the Ger- 


3 See an article by Ernst Feise on ‘‘ Colonial Petrification, a Neglected Field for Research ”’ 
in the German Quarterly, 13:117-24 (May, 1940). 
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man view of the war in 1914 to 1917, when the United States 
was still at peace. 

The German group closed ranks in defense of their status in 
America and of the reputation of their blood brothers across the 
sea. They denounced what they considered the pro-British govern- 
ment in Washington, and the propaganda of the Anglophile press. 
The years from 1914 to 1917 produced a new and artificial soli- 
darity among the German element, and a short-lived renaissance 
in the German language press. Relief work was undertaken on a 
large scale for the families of German and Austrian soldiers; the 
“atrocity” campaign against Germany was publicly branded as a 
vicious lie; and other labors of love for the Old Fatherland were 
taken up with genuine enthusiasm and devotion. From the out- 
set, however, many influential German-Americans, in Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, and elsewhere, refused to participate in these so-called 
pro-German efforts, lest their acts be interpreted as violations of 
American neutrality. A few openly charged Germany with responsi- 
bility for the war, and the second and third generations of German 
stock manifested far less interest in the “cause of justice” than 
their elders thought they had a right to expect. 

In their eagerness to exercise their legal rights to criticize the 
administration and to defend the culture of their kinsmen against 
malicious slander and misrepresentation, many German-Americans 
during the period of neutrality overstepped the bounds of common 
sense, tact, and good judgment, and thus added fuel to the spread- 
ing flames of intolerance and national hatreds, although it must be 
admitted that their provocation was often very great. 

This uncertain state of affairs was ended in 1917 with tragic 
finality. The hour of trial was at hand. Some of the leaders of 
the German group in the United States, especially many newspaper 
editors, immediately staged a strategic, and one is inclined to 
suspect, a hypocritical retreat.‘ The majority of the German 
element became quiet. After a relatively short period of sullen 


*See Clyde W. Park, ‘“‘ The Strategic Retreat of the German Language Press,” in North 
American Review, 207:706 (May, 1918). 
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silence, and conflicts of emotions and loyalties which few of their 
fellow Americans ever fully understood, they gradually came to 
support the war effort of the government and met all the public 
demands made upon their loyalty. But they continued to be in a 
difficult position. If they acquiesced only passively in the war 
program, they were likely to be charged with lack of patriotism; 
if they became really enthusiastic about the war, they were likely 
to be suspected of hypocrisy and duplicity. But the events and de- 
mands of the war quickly did their work. Like other Americans, 
the German element had their sons drafted for overseas service 
and took pride in their achievements. They bought bonds for their 
support and thus acquired a genuine stake in the war. A parent can 
hardly hate and plot against a country for which his son is offering 
his life. Before the end of 1918, high government officials were 
testifying to the complete loyalty of the German group. 

I believe that the German-American hyphen might have been 
largely burned away in the trial by fire of World War I had it 
not been for Versailles and the anti-German hysteria which swept 
the United States in the war years. It was not the war, but this 
irrational, stupid, and brutal American crusade against the “Hun” 
in our midst’ which left the wounds which have not even yet 
been completely healed. 

It is not pleasant to retell the story of this “furor Americanus” 
which swept the land in 1917 and 1918. German music, art, liter- 
ature, churches, singing societies, athletic clubs—everything that 
could be stigmatized with a German origin—came under the at- 
tack of patriotic Americans who enlisted for the duration in the 
“drive against Teutonism” and constituted an unofficial, private 
army of detectives to ferret out and punish treason. 

The National German-American Alliance, never too intelligently 
led, never enrolling more than a small minority of the German 
element in its membership, and always more interested in combin- 
ing with the United Brewers’ Association to combat the white 


5 For the story of this period in Wisconsin, see Karen Falk, ‘‘ Public Opinion in Wisconsin 
during World War I,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 25:389-407 (June, 1942). 
EDITOR. 
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ribbon hordes of prohibition than to get Germany a larger place 
in the sun, was promptly disbanded under the pressure of a Con- 
gressional investigation and after a trial in the public press.° Ger- 
man language newspapers came under a barrage of attack, which 
included advertisers’ boycotts, raids on their offices, forcible inter- 
ference with the circulation of their papers, and internment of a 
few of their editors. When German was put out of the schools and 
German books out of the public libraries, the United States wit- 
nessed its “burning of the books.” In some communities, high 
school students, happy to be relieved of a stiff, mental discipline, 
tossed their German textbooks into public bonfires, to the accom- 
paniment of patriotic airs by the village band. Wagner and 
Beethoven and Mozart and Brahms disappeared from concert pro- 
grams. Fritz Kreisler was denied the use of a concert hall in many 
cities. German street and family names were changed; hamburgers 
became “liberty steak” and sauerkraut, “liberty cabbage”; hotels 
ceased serving German fried potatoes; limburger cheese was traced 
to a Belgian origin, and pretzels to a monastery in Italy. Far worse 
were the manifestations of mob rule in all parts of the nation. 
Infuriated patriots, exercising the powers of the police through 
“kangaroo courts” over which the legal authorities had no con- 
trol, enforced their hysterical and vindictive decrees on ignorant, 
indiscreet, and bewildered citizens, by tar and feather parties, pub- 
lic whippings, forceful kissing of the flag, buying of bonds “ with 
a club,” and at least one case of actual lynching. Many of the’ best 
citizens of the community, if they did not actually participate, gave 
their blessing to this anti-German crusade. 

The hysteria of 1918 faded fast, but it required a long time to 
restore the emotional equilibrium of thousands of German-Ameri- 
cans. The German language press, decimated by the war years, 
turned again to the task of rebuilding its pre-war influence and 
urged German societies to revive the activities on which the con- 


® See Hearings on Brewing and Liquor Interests, and German and Bolshevik Propaganda 
before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 65 Congress, 2 session (1919, serial 
7597-7599); and Hearings on the National German-American Alliance before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 65 Congress, 2 session (1918). 
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tinuance of their cultural life in America would depend. But the 
results were disappointing. German fried potatoes and Bismarck 
herring returned to their time honored places on the menu, but 
German singing societies and Turnvereine continued to decline, 
and had to admit to membership hundreds who knew no German 
and did not come to sing, but rather to enjoy the convivial beer 
evenings and dances on which the societies had to depend in order 
to balance their diminishing budgets. Most German churches have 
long since abandoned their German church services. 

The crisis of 1914-18 was far more serious than the nativism of 
the 1850's, and it had the same effect, namely, to delay again the 
process of assimilation of the German-American group. It was 
these experiences, not the war itself, which made the German 
element more receptive to developments in Germany after 1930 
than they might otherwise have been. Foolishly, some of them tried 
once more to recapture their cultural separatism. Having experi- 
enced the “atrocity tales” propaganda of 1914 to 1918, they were 
not easily convinced that the reports of Hitler atrocities were any 
more true. Moreover, in view of the mistakes of Versailles, readily 
admitted on all hands, it was not unnatural to rejoice over German 
recovery, even if it came under fascist leadership. 

Hitler’s Germany makes that of the Kaiser shine as a model of 
virtue and decency, but factional quarrels again divided the Ger- 
man group in the United States, and a vocal minority talked about 
the glorious new order in Germany. The majority, unfortunately, 
remained silent and made no public statement of their adherence 
to the democratic way of life. Thousands were again misled by 
Nazi propaganda, at least to the point of refusing to believe the 
rapidly mounting accounts of Nazi iniquity and cruelty. Many 
Americans, who had no German forebears, saw much good in 
a new political and economic system which brought order out of 
the chaos of unemployment, made the trains run on time, and 
drove the beggars from the public view. 

With that curious gift for misunderstanding the psychology of 
other peoples which characterized the German official mentality 
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long before Hitler, the Nazis began their attempts to win the Ger- 
mans in America for the Third Reich. Before Pearl Harbor, a 
minority of the German-born and some native Americans of Ger- 
man stock were attracted by the swastika and Fritz Kuhn’s Bund, 
with its storm troopers’ camps, parades, and uniforms. The close 
analogy between the Bund and such American organizations as 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, and the Christian Front 
is apparent, and joint picnics and outings of these organizations 
were not unknown. 

As early as 1923, the Nazi Party began its campaign for recruits 
in the United States. Three years later, Chicago had a Sturm 
Abteilung, and in 1929 it was the home of the Nazi paper, Der 
Vorposten. In 1936 the so-called United Front of German so- 
cieties in New York celebrated German Day in Madison Square 
Garden with the slogan—‘“Obligated to America—United with 
Germany.” The German ambassador and the head of the Ausland 
Institut of Stuttgart were among the speakers, and there were 
frequent references to the theme that “blood is stronger than pass- 
ports.” In 1938 the United German Societies and the Steuben 
Society of New York, a weak successor of the old German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, invited the German ambassador to deliver the major 
address at their German Day festivities. He refused to come be- 
cause the Bund had not been asked to participate. Nevertheless, 
the Horst Wessel Lied was on the program, and the president of 
the Steuben Society denounced the campaign of lies designed 
to draw the United States into a war to dictate to another nation 
what kind of government it should have.’ 

Misled by the publicity given to occasions of this kind, and 
to the activities of Fritz Kuhn, Heinz Spankndbel, the Bund, and 
the “Friends of the New Germany,” some Americans actually 
expected a “ Balkanization” of the United States along racial lines, 
should this country enter a European war. It is true that the Ger- 
man element were opposed to intervention in Europe before 1941, 
but so were 75 percent of the American people, if we may believe 


™See New York Neue Volkszeitung, Dec. 12 and 19, 1942. This paper boasts of being 
the oldest anti-Nazi German paper in the United States. 
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the various polls of public opinion. The testimony of several gov- 
ernment agencies is conclusive that there has been no problem 
concerning the loyalty of the overwhelming majority of the Ger- 
man element in the United States in the present war. The Fritz 
Kuhns were locked up and their organizations broken up. Nazi 
spy rings have been quickly liquidated. The F.B.I. and the attorney 
general of the United States have publicly stated that there has been 
no alien enemy problem of any appreciable significance and that 
there has not been a single act of sabotage for more than a year. 
The weekly analysis of the German language papers prepared by 
the Department of Justice provided little reason for action against 
the small remnant of the once powerful German language press. 
The German stock, with unimportant exceptions which should not 
be overemphasized because they make the headlines, is meeting 
every test of loyalty in World War II with greater unanimity than 
in World War I. 

Pearl Harbor ended the argument about intervention and uni- 
fied the nation. The fact that Japan actually provoked the war 
made it comparatively simple for German-Americans to rally to 
the support of the United States, for now they were fighting the 
“Yellow Peril” quite as much as the Nazis. But most important 
is the fact that Americans are thoroughly ashamed of the anti- 
German hysteria of 1917 and are resolved not to repeat it—a 
splendid example of what education can accomplish in a very short 
time. There have been no attacks on German music or German 
literature, and there are no evidences of the former craze against 
all things of German origin. We are leaning backwards, as a 
nation, to prove that we can see the war through to the end with- 
out losing our heads and venting our spleen on unfortunate fellow- 
Americans who happen to have been born in other lands. Civil 
tights have not been extinguished, and the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly demonstrated that although the government may be 
forced to strike hard blows, they need not be foul blows. 

If we continue in our present course and make an intelligent 
peace, this war will end without the heritage of hate left by the 
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last war, and without ugly scars on our immigrant populations. 
It may end the hyphen in America. The German-American cul- 
tural world is sinking into its grave, and there will be few German 
papers and societies left after this war. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the remnants of the German 
stock in the United States to prove with indisputable finality that 
whatever sentimental devotion to the language and culture of their 
fathers may still linger in their hearts, they are politically at one 
with the American people. An equally heavy responsibility rests 
on all Americans to continue to deal intelligently and understand- 
ingly with all immigrant groups in a time of total war. A generous, 
tolerant policy of waiting for time to liquidate this problem as it 
has liquidated so many others, is the only sensible and possible 
solution. 














Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong 
Naturalist 


By ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


early childhood are of the occasional visits to our home of my 
dear old grandfather, who came to this country from Sweden 
100 years ago, in the month of August, 1843. The first one of us 
children who would see Grandfather come walking up through the 
woods toward our place would call, “ Grandpa’s coming! Grand- 
pa’s coming!” Then the rest of us would run pell-mell to meet 
him. He would hug and kiss us, call us his “dear little ones,” take 
hold of our hands and whirl us around faster and faster until he 
could whirl no more. Then we would go into the house, and after 
his greeting to Mother, he would have to see the youngest baby. 
I remember well his lifting me to the ceiling again and again. 
It was great sport for him to hold out both closed hands toward 
us and have us guess which one contained the piece of candy 
he had for us. This went on for some time with almost never a 
correct guess. At last we discovered that he had a pocket in his 
coattail where he would hide the candy. Once he brought me a 
little blue glass pail full of candy. This pail adorned a shelf in 
the house for years. Not long ago I saw one like it in an antique 
shop! 
Grandfather was working in the Milwaukee Public Museum 
during these years, so that his vacations and week-end visits to his 
own home were red-letter days for us children. He always brought 
us something from the city. 


S= of the happiest and most cherished memories of my 





MrS. ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN has written this entertaining biography of 
her grandfather, Thure Kumlien, the eminent Koshkonong naturalist, 
entirely as a “labor of love.” More than a year ago it was planned that 
the story was to begin in the September, 1943, Magazine, to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Kumlien’s arrival in the United States. 

Readers will find the story simple in style and filled with a warm, 
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Once he gave us each a pair of shoes. I recently found a letter 
from him to Father in which he wrote the directions for getting 
the right size—“ take a piece of paper and mark around the right 
size (by all means not too small) for Madge, Charlie, and Angie. 
I do long to see the children and the ‘old folks’ of course. Now 
don’t forget about the shoe measures. From your old father. Love 
to Alice! ”* 

I recollect his taking me into his parlor down at the old farm, 
his raising the shades and saying, “ Aunt Sophia likes it dark in 
here so the sun won't fade the carpet, but I like it light.” Then 
he would show me the best of his collection of mounted birds and 
animals which he kept in this room. He once entertained me by 
teaching me to draw a pig. I used a cane-seated chair for my table 
with a book under the paper. I remember his jolly laugh at my 
efforts as he said, “ Now give him a curly tail, for a healthy pig 
has a curl in his tail.” 

Grandfather would play the flute, and if Uncle Frithiof were 
home at the same time, he would accompany Grandfather on the 
guitar. Once they played for us youngsters out on the back steps; 
here we kept time to the lively music and danced until I fell over, 
but as soon as I could get my breath, I said, “ Play it again, Uncle 
Featy!” That I wasn’t allowed to forget. 


human quality. Kumlien’s journal entries clearly define him as a scientist 
and as a farmer, though it becomes apparent that his farming operations 
were done in an indifferent manner: he chopped “a little,” fenced “a 
little,’ or was off-duty when the farm required his entire time. 

As a “ bird woman,” the author of Bird Companions (1925), Mrs. Main 
approves wholeheartedly and understandingly of the seasonal wanderings 
through fields and marshes of Grandfather Kumlien and reveres him for his 
scientific recordings and knowledge. She forgives him his deficiencies as a 
frontiersman, for she knows that the “ naturalist’s urge” and the creation 
of a farm out of the wilderness are not compatible. 

The author was a teacher for several years after being trained at White- 
water Normal. In 1924 she became a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, is greatly interested in its Library and Museum, and has con- 
tributed to its Magazine. She is regent of the Fort Atkinson D.A.R. and 
resides on the Main farm near that city. 


1Unless otherwise indicated, all material quoted is in the possession of the writer. 
Eventually it will be donated to the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
This letter was written March 10, 1885. 
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I was but five and one-half years old when Grandfather came 
home for the last time. He was in a big black buggy with fringe 
hanging from the top and plumes on the corners. We could look 
in through the glass which enclosed this “ buggy” and see a long 
dark box. Mother told us that Grandfather was asleep in that. 

From that time on until I was fourteen years of age, I called 
upon or visited Great-aunt Sophia Wallberg, Grandmother Kum- 
lien’s sister, at Grandfather’s home several times a week. The 
walk down through the woods to the house was an especially 
beautiful one to me. After we left our yard we followed a road 
which ran beside a long row of Indian mounds. Most of these were 
round mounds, but there was also a linear mound and a panther- 
type mound. When Grandfather had this forty appraised before 
he sold it to my parents, the appraisers knocked off $50 on account 
of this “high ridge,” as they called it, and another $50 because 
of the road.’ Beautiful Lake Koshkonong was in plain sight all 
the way except where a small piece of woods, which we called 
“the breaking,” hid our view. This piece of unpastured woodland, 
with a rail fence along the side of the road, was left in its natural 
state to save the beautiful ferns and flowers—maidenhair ferns and 
yellow lady-slippers grew there in great abundance. 

When I went after the cows at night, I used to wish they would 
be way down by the old spring so I could stop in to see this great- 
aunt of mine. She used to let my older brother and me take the dis- 
carded mounted birds out of the old log house to play with, if we 
would put them back again. Our favorites were a pelican, a blue 
heron, a sand-hill crane, and a pink flamingo. They were tall and 
mounted in an upright position on boards that we could drag 
around and play horse with. The driver had to hold the lines with 
one hand and keep the bird right side up. 

It was always of great interest to explore the old log house 
which Aunt Sophia and our tobacco shareman, who lived in the 
new house, used as a woodshed. The live squirrels and the chip- 

2 My parents had bought the north forty acres of Grandfather's eighty in December, 1880. 
There all of us nine children were born, except the youngest, who was born in Fort 
Atkinson after my parents had moved. there in 1904. After Grandfather's death on Au- - 


gust 5, 1888, in Milwaukee, my father, Theodore Kumlien, bought the south forty, which 
was the home of Thure and Christine Kumlien and where all of their children were born. 
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munks used to run around in there among the mounted ones and 
at our approach would sit upright, so that it was hard to tell 
which were alive. 

A pair of house wrens raised a family between two logs where 
the plaster had fallen out. The barn swallows plastered their mud 
homes against the walls and flew in and out of the broken windows 
unmindful that this was once the home of a great naturalist. We 
used to turn the handle of the old-fashioned coffee grinder on the 
stair rail, peek in the little pantry or buttery underneath the stairs, 
and pry open the door into the low bedroom where the split 
wood was piled. 

I loved to go into the big room, or loft, upstairs, where on the 
floor was a huge pile of letters. As I look back and remember 
how I, as a small girl, used to climb over them, it seems as though 
there must have been a wagon-box full. We used to take the 
stamps from the envelopes for our collections. Grandfather had a 
large correspondence, so that we found stamps from many countries 
of Europe. One envelope before me now is from Germany, dated 
1863. On one side of the envelope is written “ Due 52 cents”; on 
the other side, “ Paid 52 cents U.S. Notes.” 

After I was older, it was a great pleasure for me to read those 
letters, many of which were intensely interesting and which I took 
home with me. The letters I found from Edward Lee Greene, who 
later became a well-known botanist, were my favorites. As I sat 
there on that stack of letters with the bees and hornets flying 
around, I was lost to the present and was following this soldier 
lad through the Civil War, then later over the plains and moun- 
tains of Colorado and California in his search for flowers and 
new plants. 

Grandfather’s most prized letters from relatives, friends, teachers, 
scientific correspondents, together with his personal papers and 
many more of Greene’s letters were kept in an old oak chest with 
hand-wrought iron handles and trimmings, which he brought with 
him from Sweden. About twenty-five years ago my father gave 
me this old chest saying, “I’m going to give you your grand- 


THURE KUMLIEN’S LOG HOUSE 


Stood on his farm near Lake Koshkonong. Begun in 1847 and enlarged 
in 1849. Torn down in 1908 by Theodore Kumlien. From photograph 
taken in 1900. 
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father’s chest and letters, Angie, for I think you are the only one 
in the family who will do anything with them.” * 

It is from the contents of this old chest, family stories I remem- 
ber, the old journal that Grandfather kept in Swedish from 1844 
to 1850,* printed records, and from talks with and letters from 
people who knew Grandfather when they were children, that I 
will write this story of Thure Kumlien—a more intimate story 
than has heretofore been written. 


THURE LUDWIG THEODORE KUMLIEN, a member of an old and 
distinguished family, was born November 9, 1819, in Harlunda 
parish, Skaraborg lain (county), Westergothland, Sweden. He 
was the oldest of fourteen children. His father was Ludwig Kum- 
lien, born in Uppland on March 4, 1790; he died July 7, 1839. 
He married Johanna Petronelle Rhodin, daughter of John Rhodin, 
a minister. She was born June 25, 1800, and died April 28, 1838. 

I have a letter in which Thure Kumlien writes, “My father 
passed the Royal Examination in Upsala, served after that for a 
time in Sweden’s Royal Court. After that he was appointed Regi- 
mental Secretary to Skaraborg’s regiment, with the title ‘Honor 
and Worthiness of Assessor.’” This Ludwig Kumlien was a very 
wealthy man, who owned and operated several large estates. 

Thure once wrote of his mother, “I had one of the best mothers 
in the world. Her watchful care and influence over me cannot 
be estimated.” 

The following is a letter written to Thure by his mother while 
he was attending Skara Gymnasium: 


Seven O'clock, 
Sunday evening, 1836 
My dear Thure! 
Having spent my Sunday in the rather usual way, I am now going to 
have a chat with you for a little while. Do you know that in the midst 


8 This old chest has been given to the Fort Atkinson Museum. 

*This old journal has been translated by A. O. Barton, of Madison, Wisconsin. It was 
very hard to read as the writing is very fine, many words are abbreviated, and the ink 
badly faded. The information in this diary adds much to the interest of the story, so many 
thanks are due Mr. Barton. 
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of my household duties or as I am sitting at my needlework, my imagina- 
tion sometimes conjures up a picture of a dark little uncomfortable room, 
with two little patients each in his corner and for these I feel a very 
particular interest; and many times on these occasions I cry out; wonder 
how my poor boys are getting along? Yes, dear Thure, let us see now 
that you are prudent enough not to commit any folly that would only bring 
pain to yourself and worry to your parents. Also keep a watchful eye on 
your little brother, who still less than you is able to think and to take care 
of himself. I should like very much to brighten you at the present dark 
situation with some little jolly tale, or some whimsical remarks, but God 
knows, the world gives so little occasion for the former, and I, poor thing, 
am bankrupt of the latter, so I guess it only remains to sing the same old 
worn-out song like that minister, who made his sermon last the prescribed 
time, by reading it over twice. 

We'll see if I can get a chance to come and see you during the week; 
I certainly would like to very much. The grandmothers send their greet- 
ings to you with all the power of their old hearts—also Papa and brothers 
and sisters. The hand of the clock has now made its round; it’s eight 
o'clock. The meagre concepts are at an end. I bid you good night by the 
calling down of God's blessing over you. 

YOUR TRUE MOTHER.® 


Thure’s mother died young, leaving fourteen children, the young- 
est only one year old.° His father had a very hard time trying to 
care for this large family with only the servants; so he called his 


older children about him and told them that he did not want to 
marry again, but asked them what they thought of it. The children 
thought it would be the best thing to do, so in due time, he 
married again, this time a widow with a grown son. In a few 
months the father died, leaving this second wife to bring up this 
large family and see to it that they all received a good education. 
Two guardians were appointed to help her manage the money 
matters. Much to her credit, the ten children who grew up received 
the best educations the colleges had to offer, and those who 
cared to take it had training in both music and art.’ Through poor 
management, most of the fortune was lost; only the portion that 
belonged to the widow was saved. 


5 Translated December 22, 1927, at Dundee, Illinois, by Knute Eke. The original is in 
the possession of Lorrain Kumlien of Dundee. 

® The story of the second marriage of Thure’s father has been told by my father and his 
cousin, Ebba Kjellberg Spelt, a daughter of Maria Kumlien Kjellberg. 

7 Thure’s brothers and sisters all filled places of honor and trust in Sweden. His brother, 
Dr. Ludwig, became a good physician. Rustan headed a school in Skofde and was a good 
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When Thure was a small boy he was placed under the care of 
a private tutor, who taught him until he was sent to the Skara 
Gymnasium. Thure’s parents could both draw beautifully, as 
sketches brought by Thure from Sweden testify. They both taught 
Thure to draw and paint. 

Very early in life the boy showed a love for natural history and 
was aided and encouraged by both his parents. While at Skara, 
he mounted birds and left a whole room full to the school when 
he entered Upsala Academy. At sixteen years of age (1835) he 
drew and painted in watercolors a collection of birds and animals 
of Sweden. His first ones were amateurish, but the later ones 
were beautifully done. 

He finished Upsala Academy and in 1840 entered Upsala Uni- 
versity, one of the oldest and best universities in the world. At 
that time it was called “The Rich Man’s School.” I have Thure’s 
examination paper from the academy. He was a good student in 
everything and especially in natural history, where his standing 
was “to be praised.” He studied theology, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
history and geography, living languages, philosophy, mathematics, 
and natural history. In his first year at the university he was 
chosen to take military training. 

In the academy and in the university he had the renowned 
Professor Elias Fries as his botany teacher. Professor Fries was to 
hold the chair at Upsala once occupied by the “ Father of Botany,” 
Carolus Linnaeus himself, who first classified plants. Thure Kum- 
lien was the the favorite and best botany student of Elias Fries. The 
two corresponded for years after Thure came to this country. 


musician. Victor, too, I believe, was a teacher. Axel and Kjalmar both became noted 
architects. Axel planned the Queen Sophia Hospital and he and his brother Kjalmar 
planned many beautiful public buildings. They received numerous medals and honors for 
their fine work. The four daughters ( Augusta, Hannah, Amelia, and Maria), all were well- 
educated and cultured women. 

My sister-in-law, Eva Theleen, on her way to India in 1913 to marry my brother, 
Wendell Kumlien, who was a missionary there, stopped off in Sweden to visit her sister. 
She also visited the three daughters of Axel Kumlien (Thure’s brother) and Thure’s sister, 
Hannah, who lived with them in Stockholm. They were interesting to meet, well educated 
and very proud of Thure Kumlien’s achievements in America and said that much of his 
work was to be housed in their new museum which was being built in Stockholm. 
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In a letter written to A. O. Linder of Chicago by Th. Fries, son 
of Elias Fries, he says: 


It has given me great pleasure trying to procure data concerning Thure 
Kumlien, whom, I very well remember, since the beginning of the 1840's, 
visited in my parents’ home. What I have found is as follows: (1) cer- 
tain information left by the brother Royal Secretary, and (2) biographical 
notations preserved in the National Archives in Vestgotha, etc. 

Besides this I have searched through my father’s scientific correspondence 
file which has been donated to the library of the University of Upsala. In 
this are found eight letters, all quite lengthy, which were written during 
the beginning of the 1850's and are almost exclusively concerned with 
collecting plants, etc.® 


In a letter written in 1877 by Thure Kumlien to his son, Frithiof, 
who was attending the University of Wisconsin, he says: 


I have lately had a letter from an old University chum of mine, Gerhard 
von Yhim, Intendant of the salt water fisheries of the west coast of Sweden. 
At the great fish exposition in Berlin last year, among other names con- 
nected with the United States fish commission, he saw our name and 
concluded that I had a son in Uncle Sam’s service, but says he could find 
no one who could give him information about it. He sent me two reports 
and will send me a likeness of himself. He used to be a most excellent 
“vitare”® and says that he has not yet laid his brush and pencil aside, 
though he is 62 years old. The group of walrusses, given in Nordenskiold’s 
new work, is made by Gerhard, who has made more than one trip to the 
Arctics and wintered at Spitsbergen many years ago. He is of a noble family, 
unmarried and with him dies the family name, etc. You see, Gerhard and 
I were very intimate at Upsala, being, with three or four more, the only 
ones who took interest in zoology there then. There was then no zoological 
professorship in Upsala at all, but one in Lund that was held by the noted 
Prof. Swen Nilson, who yet lives though he is over 93 years old. We have 
his photograph and autograph. I was much pleased to hear from Gerhard, 
you may know. ; 


In a letter to President John H. Twombly of the University of 
Wisconsin, Thure writes, “In the summer of 1842, I made a tour 
for the Government to some of the islands of the Baltic Sea and 
found many rare specimens, both of plants and birds; among the 
latter was a gull that had not been found since Linnaeus found it.” 

After Thure returned from this collecting tour, he visited a 
schoolmate, who also belonged to the aristocracy. The parents of 


8In 1938 Kjell L. Kumlien, a professor of history in the Stockholm University, writes 
that he has found the same information about Thure Kumlien and wants to know more 
of his great Uncle Thure. 

® Swedish word which means “to draw.” 
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his friend lived in their summer home on a beautiful lake. As 
soon as family and guest were seated at the dinner table, the 
maids brought in the food. The young girl, Christine, who waited 
on the guest was beautiful and of modest demeanor. Thure fell 
in love with her at once and could hardly keep track of the 
conversation at the table. All through his visit he tried to see her, 
but he was always repulsed. Christine, who was a daughter of a 
low ranking officer in the Swedish army in charge of training 
cavalry horses, knew full well that she had no business receiving 
attentions from the guest of a family where she served as a maid. 
The mistress of the house soon saw how things were and sent 
word to Thure’s proud family. 

In the fall of 1842 Thure Kumlien reéntered Upsala but on 
May 29, 1843,7° he severed his connection with the university, 
borrowed 1,333 crowns of Carl Gustaf Lowenhjelm, a nobleman, 
and on May 31, 1843, had his passport made out for New York. 
This old passport, yellow with age, is here before me, together 
with two others. One is for Christina Wallberg, the sweetheart his 


people could not make him give up, and the other for Sophia 
Wallberg, Christine’s oldest sister who was eleven years her senior 
and who came as a companion for her. Christine was married to 
Thure in America, where there were no such social lines as existed 
in Sweden. 


The collecting trip to the islands of the Baltic in 1842 had made 
Thure decide that the life of a naturalist was what he wanted 
and was best fitted for. He thought that there would be new op- 
portunities in the United States for collecting specimens which 
could be sent back to Sweden and other European countries for 
their universities and museums. 

Margretta Christine Wallberg was born in the parish of Tible in 
Uppland, Sweden, April 21, 1820. She took passage with her sister 
and Thure in an old sailing vessel called the “Swea.” After they 
were well out to sea, they learned that this old ship had been con- 
demned, and it did sink on its next trip out. 


% Thure probably left school in his senior year because a boat was sailing for America 
at this time and there would not be another for some time. 
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There were other Swedish people on this boat—Carl Gustaf 
Mellberg, a graduate of Lund University and fitted for the ministry; 
Charles G. Hammarquist, another well-educated man; Swen Gabriel 
Bjorkander; Charles E. A. Reuterskiold, a member of a noble 
family and the only wealthy member of the party, his wife, and 
seven children; and James Benneworth, a wood carver from 
England, who was heavily armed with several pistols, for he 
thought he was coming to a land of robbers and murderers. These 
were the passengers who kept together during the hard pioneer 
days. 

I have often wondered what Thure’s reactions were as he sailed 
away from home where servants had always waited on him, where 
were dear relatives, wealth, a fine position in society, and bright 
prospects. 

For the first ten days all went well with the “Swea.” Then they 
were overtaken by a violent storm, which the old ship could 
hardly weather. The passengers gave up all hope of ever seeing 
land again. In time, however, the storm abated, then the ship 
fell into a dead calm and drifted about for weeks without making 
any headway. 

Their food grew stale, their drinking water very low and almost 
unfit for use. When the drinking water finally gave out, their 
suffering was great. When they were fortunate enough to have 
a fog, they would hang out cloths to catch moisture from the air 
and then wring them to get a little precious water to alleviate 
their thirst. 

They landed in New York early in August nearly famished but 
not discouraged. They then came across country by way of the 
Erie Canal and the Great Lakes and landed in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, August 20, 1843. 

The next lap of this hard journey required them to face the 
wilderness. A boarding place was found for the womenfolk in the 
village of Milwaukee while the men walked to Lake Koshkonong, 
a distance of about sixty miles, to locate their claims. They must 
have visited the land office in Milwaukee before going out. At this 
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time Jefferson County was a part of Milwaukee County and was one 
of the few surveyed counties in the state. Land in these surveyed 
counties was open for government sale at $1.25 an acre. 

It has been said many times that this small colony of Swedes 
selected their place of settlement from a map while they were in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean, and that Thure Kumlien chose Lake 
Koshkonong as a likely place for birds of all kinds. As far as the 
bird inhabitants and bird visitors were concerned, Thure could not 
have made a better choice, for Lake Koshkonong, which is a widen- 
ing of Rock River, is in the direct path of one of the principal bird 
migration routes of the United States. Its wild rice and celery in the 
many bays, and the marshy, reedy shores attract thousands of ducks, 
geese, and other game and shore birds. 

There is another factor which I think played a major part in 
determining the ‘location of this little band, and that was the Rev. 
Gustaf Unonius. He was a graduate of Upsala University and later 
a government clerk at Upsala. Unonius came to America in 1841 
and settled at Pine Lake, Wisconsin, not far from Milwaukee. He 
called his settlement the “ New Upsala.” With him came his bride; 
a relative by the name of Carl Groth; Iwar Hagberg, an Upsala 
student; and Christine, the faithful maid. In 1841-42 Unonius 
wrote back long letters to the Stockholm newspapers. Many people 
in Sweden who read these articles wrote to him and wanted all the 
details on how to get to this wonderful country and how to prepare 
for the long journey. At this time in Sweden many people were 
emigrating to America, and the “ America Fever” reached its peak 
during the early forties. People would rush to their windows to 
see the emigrants pass and to wave them good-bye. 

Unonius, who knew little about farming, entered the Episcopal 
Seminary at Nashotah, Wisconsin, and was ordained in 1845. He 
then ministered to the outlying settlements, among them the 
Swedish one at Koshkonong.”* 

Unonius, in his Reminiscences of a Residence of Seventeen Y ears 
in Northwestern America published at Upsala in 1861-62, says of 


11 This settlement was later named Busseyville after Thomas Bussey, who built a gristmill 
on the site of the old sawmill, on the creek. 
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his visit to the Swedish settlement at Lake Koshkonong in the forties, 
“ Here I also met again an old acquaintance from the time at Upsala 
—the former student, Thure Kumlien, who with his young beloved 
wife had also set out to seek an Arcadia in America.” Additional 
evidence to show that Unonius probably had influenced the party to 
come to Wisconsin is seen in the fact that Charles G. Hammarquist 
and Swen G. Bjorkander went to settle at Pine Lake. These two 
men parted company at Waukesha with the others, who went on to 
Koshkonong. Bjorkander stayed at Pine Lake during the first winter 
and then moved to Koshkonong. Hammarquist remained until the 
spring of 1846, when he came to live at Koshkonong. 

Thure Kumlien declared his intention of becoming an American 
citizen in the Milwaukee circuit court, territory of Wisconsin, on 
August 28, 1843. On October 23, 1849, he received his certificate 
of naturalization in the circuit court of Jefferson County, State of 
Wisconsin. In his journal, I find this entry: “October 23, 1849. 
At Jefferson for Citizenship with Bjorkander. Dinner 25c, Citizen- 
ship paper, 50c, return stamp 13c [?], stamp 5c, apples 5c, in all 
98c.” 

The following is copied from a document in my scrapbook: 
Territory of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee County 

I hereby certify that in pursuance of a license for that purpose duly 
granted, Thure Kumlien and Christine Wallberg were by me this day 
joined together in the marriage covenants. 


Given under my hand this 5th day of September in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-three— 


WILLIAM A. PRENTISS 
Justice of the Peace 


Thure’s marriage to Christine Wallberg proved to be the biggest 
blessing of his life. She had what he lacked—a knowledge of work. 
She was loving, understanding, kind and patient, long-suffering, 
and used to living on a little. They loved one another to the end. 
After her death in 1874, he wrote in answer to a letter of sympathy 
from Dr. T. M. Brewer: 


My dear Sir! I have been altogether slow in sending you the few re- 
marks I have been making in regard to the ducks, but since my dear wife's 
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death I have been very little like myself; even the so dear Natural History 
has as yet, though today it is three months since she died, not been able 
to awaken in me the usual interest. I am but a shadow of what I have 
been—take interest in nothing and do my work in a kind of machine-like 
way—but I am not sick, yet that may come too, I fear, if my reason can- 
not soon be master of my feelings. The tie, or should I say attachment, 
that bound my wife to me, (we have been married thirty-one years) seems 
somehow to have grown stronger with age.’” 


This small colony of Swedish men who walked to Koshkonong 
knew nothing of farming, so that it is not surprising that they missed 
the best farming land, the prairies, which were only a few miles 
away, and chose instead land covered with forests. Besides, they 
liked trees and had been used to them at home. They wanted to be 
near Koshkonong Creek, which flows into Lake Koshkonong, be- 
cause it would provide power for a sawmill. Another thing that 
was attractive to them was the natural grass on the marshes which 
could be made into hay. Many old settlers and their descendants 
have told me that before that region was pastured the grass grew 
so high a horse could not be seen in it. In a published article, Thure 
Kumlien says, “ When I first visited the place where I now live, the 
grass in the adjoining lowlands was five and six feet high.” ** 

In the Land Patent Book in the courthouse at Jefferson, I find 
that Charles E. A. Reuterskiold bought and paid for 320 acres of 
land, October 27, 1843. This was on the north shore of Lake Kosh- 
konong. This date makes it seem that the men might have gone to 
Koshkonong early in September and returned to Milwaukee in the 
latter part of October. While at the lake they probably staked their 
claims and built temporary shacks or shanties until they could get 
around to build more permanent log houses. 

Elias Downing and family had already settled on the north shore 
on what is now called “Carcajou” in the year 1840 or 1841. 
Samuel Kirby had moved from Connecticut to Ohio, then to Michi- 
gan and finally to Wisconsin in 1842, and settled on the Indian and 


2 Tn a letter to me from Elsa Kumlien, a cousin of my father’s, from Stockholm, Sweden, 
written in October, 1901, she said, ‘“‘Dear Aunt Hannah, your grandfather's sister lives 
with us and has many old letters from her brother, Thure, in which he speaks so lov- 


ingly of his dear Christine.”’ 
133 “On the Rapid Disappearance of Wisconsin Wild Flowers,” for the Wisconsin 


Academy of Science Arts and Letters, 3:56-57 (1875-76). 
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army trail of the Black Hawk War that is now Highway 106, about 
two miles from the lake. Jacob Devoe and family had come from 
Michigan and built their log house across the road and about one- 
half mile from the Kirbys’ in 1842. Thus our Swedish pioneers 
were not without a few neighbors, and time proved them to be 
very good ones. 

I have often pictured in my mind the journey of these Swedes to 
Lake Koshkonong. Thure Kumlien, a young man of only twenty- 
four with the soul of a poet and an artist, walking through the 
forests with their oak openings during the beautiful autumn days, 
must have gazed with rapture upon the brilliant colorings of the 
fall flowers and foliage. How he must have wanted to follow and 
identify the strange birds as they flew from tree to tree, but he had 
to keep up with the other men and follow the narrow wagon road 
toward their homes-to-be. Yes, he and Christine, his bride who was 
waiting for him in Milwaukee, were to have their own home in 
these beautiful woods near Lake Koshkonong. 

Little did this inexperienced youth, who was not much more than 
a boy, with a debt back in Sweden, a new wife to take care of, no 
money to start with, not used to hardships of any kind, and with 
everything to learn about hard physical labor, realize what was be- 
fore him. But his undaunted courage and unbounded enthusiasm 
for natural history stood him in good stead through later trials. 

When Lake Koshkonong was finally reached, it more than met 
his expectations. It must have seemed as though paradise was spread 
out before him. The primeval forests all about him were alive with 
songbirds; the mud flats on the lake shore were covered with sand- 
pipers at this time of the year; rails worked their way through the 
reeds; blue herons fished on the shores as they do now; ducks of 
many kinds covered the lake; whistling swans sailed majestically on 
the water; wild geese honked their way overhead; bitterns were 
almost invisible in their old-stump camouflage; red-winged and 
yellow-headed blackbirds teetered on the rushes. These and all the 
rest of the feathered throng that he saw on this trip amazed the 
young naturalist with their beauty and numbers. 
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The men walked back to Milwaukee, joined the womenfolk, 
bought a wagon, oxen, goods and tools they would need, and started 
back to Koshkonong. Charles E. A. Reuterskiold had brought a 
wagon, several tools, and quantities of articles to be used on the 
farm and in the home from Sweden.** While his family was wait- 
ing for him in Milwaukee, two of his little boys became ill with the 
smallpox. When they started for Koshkonong, beds were made for 
the boys in drygoods boxes. The first night out the party tried to get 
lodgings at a settler’s house, but when one of the sick boys looked up 
over his box and it was discovered that the travelers had smallpox, 
they were refused shelter. One of the boys died that night, and 
was buried by the side of the road. 

My Great-aunt Sophia Wallberg and my father both told me that 
first fall and winter at the Koshkonong settlement were unusually 
mild and that the new settlers thought they had come to an almost 
tropical climate. They filled in their time clearing the land instead 
of building their warmer log cabins. This was a great mistake, for 
the next winter of 1844-45 more than made up for the open one. 
Thure Kumlien and his wife and Great-aunt Sophia lived with 
Elias Downing and family that first winter.*° 

The journal kept by Thure Kumlien from February 14, 1844 to 
1850 reveals a vivid picture of six years of pioneer life in the wilder- 
ness, years so hard one wonders how the family managed to keep 
body and soul together. 

To the pioneer who was trying to clear his land for crops, the 
forest was a formidable barrier. On the other hand, the forest pro- 
vided almost everything these early settlers needed. Their simple 
houses and barns were made of logs. Wood fires kept them warm. 
Trees furnished rails for their fences, material for their simple furni- 
ture, many of their tools, wagons, watering troughs, barrels for their 


salt pork, their first knives, forks, and spoons, and even their hand- 
made coffins. 


14 A grandson of Mr. Reuterskiold, Charles G. Hammarquist, who is now (1943) ninety- 
two years old, tells me that Charles E. A. Reuterskiold had two full wagonloads of goods 
and his family packed in among them when he left Milwaukee. 


15 Thure was out every day for the first six months with his gun studying the new 
bird life. 
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All through the pages of the journal one learns how those 
Swedish friends and kind neighbors took Thure, the brilliant student, 
friend, entertainer, and almost courtly gentleman, under their care. 
He was also looked after tenderly in sickness and in health by Chris- 
tine, who according to her son Theodore, “never was known to 
speak a cross word,” and by his sister-in-law, Sophia Wallberg, who 
always nursed and worked for the settlers for miles around and 


earned money which was generously given to the family when 
the going became too hard. 
The journal runs as follows: 


Feb. 14, 1844, Chopped wood. Cut down five small trees for posts 
where the field is to be. 

Feb. 15, Made an axe handle, received clamp from Johnson, worked 
around the shanty. Started making knives, forks and spoons. [These must 
have looked strange beside the solid silver tablespoon marked “L. K.” 
which he brought from his old home.} 

Feb. 17, Downing here. [This shows that Thure is on his own claim 
now. } 

Feb. 18, To Ft. Atkinson for tea, tobacco and sugar, etc. for 95c. Yes- 
terday the white hen laid her first egg. 

Feb. 19, The white and old brown hen laid eggs. Fixed door and stair- 
way. Mellberg wrote to Bjorkander. 

Feb. 20, Threshed at Downings’ and Carricks’. 

Feb. 21, Visiting. 

Feb. 22, 20 foot rails, round and split. 

Feb. 23, 10 foot rails. Stuffed a bluejay. 

Feb. 24, Carrick came here with new ale. 10 foot rails. Helped at 
bridge building till noon. Paid Janson 10 and Reuterskiold 40 Ibs. fine 
flour. 

Feb. 25, Shot a squirrel of a variety new to me. Tea at Carricks’. 
Light hen laid. Reuterskiold wrote to Sweden. 

Feb. 26, Helped Carrick all afternoon. Janson saw six ducks. 

Feb. 27, Chopped five lengths of ash in the commons. Shot three small 
squirrels. Fixed cow stable with a real stall. Both hens laid. 

Feb. 28, Chopped a little. Christine arranged with Downings for the 
pigs 


Feb. 29, Saw two wild geese. Built at a hen house. Fia [Aunt Sophia 
Wallberg} at Downings’. 


The next month Thure prepared two squirrel hides, finished up 
three squirrels with skulls, prepared two more squirrels, shot and 
prepared several blackbirds for mounting, shot a few ducks, caught 
several fish, shot a crane and a tern. He finished the hog house of 
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logs, cut down some large trees, fifty-eight timbers. Fixed door for 
outer room. Patched the roof on both sides, probably of straw, 
burned grass and brush. He went to Carricks’ and treated his foot. 


Mar. 10, To Ft. Atkinson and received a letter from Lange relative 
to claim. Wrote to Wurm and bought some sugar. 

Mar. 19, Took cold in the woods and was ill in bed. 

Mar. 20, An Indian was seen fishing in the creek. 

Mar. 21, Reuterskiold hauled up three loads of timber to my place. 


Aunt Sophia nursed several days at the Downings’ and received a 
loom shuttle from them. Thure cut his daily portion of wood. In 
the first six days of April, Thure hunted and fished, on the fifth 
he chopped a little. The seventh he helped at Downings’. The next 
eleven days he fished and hunted and prepared bird skins. One-half 


day he split rails and went for a cow. On the eighteenth he records, 
“School meeting here.” 


Apr. 19, I laid out where the field is to be. Reuterskiold hauled 100 
shakes. 

Apr. 20, To Jefferson with Fia and witnessed against Lindberg. [A 
lawsuit?} Stayed overnight with Sievering at Ft. Atkinson. 

Apr. 21, Caught two redhorses and shot 6 doves [passenger pigeons}. 

Apr. 22, Sievering’s cow calved between Saturday and Sunday, a heifer 
calf. 

Apr. 24, At Carricks’ plowing. Nothing else of importance. 

Apr. 25, Helped Janson with log bridge. Planted one measure of 
potatoes, spaded up a patch 22 feet long and 20 feet wide for potatoes. 

Apr. 29, To Jefferson and witnessed again. Bought flatbread 20c and 
snuff. Stayed overnight at Wurms. [He walked the sixteen miles.} 


In May Thure spaded up some land and remarked, “Slow and 
tough work.” Thure reckoned up and found he owed Reuterskiold 
16 cents. 


[May 107}, Bought of Janson 514 bushels of wheat at $2.50 cash. 
I am now owing Janson 1 shilling for seed corn. 

May 11, Located pair of cranes [probably sand-hill}, and settled meal 
affair with Janson. Hooked a large black bass. 

May 12, Shot some birds with handmade shot. Caught 1 redhorse, 2 
sunfish. Bickle’s wife here all afternoon. Harriet Downing and ————— 
here for dinner. 

May 13, Hen sits on 5 eggs in the cellar. [Must have been root cellar.] 

May 16, Ascension day. Rained all day. Churned 5) lbs. 

May 17, Ploughed a little. Westring came here. Can’t do any break- 
ing as Reuterskiold is hunting up his oxen. In the morning churned. 
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May 18, Resoled my boots. 

May 19, To Ft. Atkinson with a letter to Buffalo. [He corresponded 
with a W. Dole he met there on his trip from New York to Wisconsin.} 

May 20, Planted a little corn. Found a couple of cranes near end of 
marsh. [The next three days he planted corn.} 

May 23, Benneworth and wife here with carriage and two horses.'® 

May 25, 1844, Rain all day. Shipped birds. [Probably to W. Dole 
of Buffalo.} 

May 29, One year ago today since M. [Mellberg} and I left Sweden 
and severed my connection with Upsala. 


In June, 1844, Thure worked up a little land, planted more 
potatoes, and planted and hoed corn. 


June 9, Christine and I at Carricks’. Caught a fish between 18 and 
20 pounds. [Must have been a pickerel.} Shot some birds. 

June 15, Helped Janson with his frame house. 

June 22, Fenced a little around the now half-grown-up corn. 
. June 23, Mellberg here to dinner. French in afternoon. Bickle’s wife 
and Mrs. Downing also. 


The first week in July Thure bargained with the English boys (on 
what is now called Albion Prairie) for a pair of their best oxen. 


July 5, 1 looked out for a place for the house on the new plateau. 
Cut a small hickory." 
July 4, America’s independence day. 


Thure helped Carrick on the eighth and got his oxen. He also 
helped the other neighbors—Carrick two more days, two days at 
Johnsons’ and one at Mellbergs’-—the twenty-eighth helping to 
set rafters. On the thirteenth Thure cut 20 timbers for a small house 
seven feet high, on the sixteenth worked on the house. The seven- 
teenth it rained so Thure worked indoors at building a boat. 


Aug. 2, 1844, Mellberg helped me build platform for cleaning wheat. 

Aug. 5, Johnson to mill with wheat for me. 

Aug. 6, Worked at house. 

Aug. 7, Christine helped me saw pieces for windows and doors up- 
stairs. 

Aug. 8, Helped Johnson in forenoon splitting logs for shakes. 

Aug. 9, Split 100 shakes. 

Aug. 10, Split 120 shakes. 


16 This is the James Benneworth, who came on the “ Swea.’"” He met and married his 
wife in Illinois. The Benneworths had been in Madison with that team and were offered 
a town lot for the outfit, but refused to trade. This lot was located near the capitol site. 
Later the Benneworths were next door neighbors to the Kumliens. 

1* Thure found four deer lying on the site he chose for his house. 
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Aug. 12, Some ploughing. Bjorkander and Groth came. [From Pine 
Lake or “ New Upsala.”} 

Aug. 15, Hunted for oxen all day. 

Aug. 16, Rained all forenoon. Cut hay in afternoon. 

Aug. 17, At Mellbergs’ in forenoon with mine and Carrick’s oxen. 
Plough broke down and I had to go home. With Christine’s help put 
up twelve cocks of hay. Laid a roof on building. 

Aug. 19, Hauled manure from stable. [The next two days Thure and 
Christine worked in the hay.} 

Aug. 23, Mellberg helped me cut hay nearly all day. Christine make 
15 cocks. [The next three days he changed work with the neighbors.] 


The first half of January, 1845, Thure and Christine borrowed 
Reuterskiold’s sled to haul home from Johnsons’ thirty dozen 
bundles of wheat for which he was to pay 2,000 feet of oak lumber. 
On January 1, Thure figured up his accounts for the year of 1844 
and found he owed Bjorn Anderson $4.00. Mellberg helped Thure 
thresh several days. On January 11, Thure threshed alone with a 
flail and measured all the wheat threshed so far and found he did 
not have more than six and one-half bushels of good clean wheat. 


Jan. 15, To the mill at Whitewater for two days. A poor trip and got 
so little meal in return it was hardly worth going for, much less to thresh 
and pay for it. 

Jan. 19, At meeting at Sheffields’. 

Jan. 20, Moved. {To new place where he settled for good.] 

Jan. 21, Plastered cowstable and pigsty. 

Jan. 24, Cut six logs and squared three others. 

Jan. 25, Had letter from Sweden from Mother’s sister, Aunt Anna. 

Jan. 29, Had visit from the Swede Vestman, Downings, and Carricks. 

Jan. 31, Church dedication among the Norwegians. Christine, Mell- 
berg, Reuterskiold, and I there. Juliette Devoe here. The coldest day I 
can remember we have had in America. A hard winter. 

Feb. 1, 1845, Cut three logs in forenoon, about 600 feet of wood in 
afternoon. 

Feb. 2, Staple had my oxen 314 days. Fia at Norwegian shoemaker’s. 

Feb. 4, Unusually dark weather and how cold. Fixed stable for oxen 
and made yoke. Went to Reuterskiolds’ for nine pounds of pork. Bor- 
rowed of Mellberg a tub of butter. 

Feb. 5, Pain in my left hand. 

Feb. 6, Pain in my hand hindered me in cutting more than one log 
seventeen feet long and one twelve feet long. 

Feb. 8, Hindered by Mellberg. Witnessed to a contract at Devoe’s be- 
tween him and Johnson. Cut a pair of house logs. Mellberg back with 
a piece of pork. Borrowed 28 pounds of meal of Reuterskiold. At Swen’s 
but did not find him at home. 
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Feb. 11, Took up about 44 bu. [potatoes, from outside root cellar]. 
Few of them were spoiled. Yesterday Christine received the second pair 
of slippers from Fia. 

Feb. 12, Hauled logs to the sawmill 300 to 400 feet. 

During March, Thure split rails for fences. He speaks of having 
to cross the creek in a boat because the water is so high. The creek 
has fallen a couple of inches but is still impassable for loads. He 
borrows Johnson’s wagon and takes eight bushels of good wheat to 
Whitewater to the mill and has a good quality of grist. Christine 
pays back to Bjorn the $4.00. Thure and Christine walk to Jeffer- 
son, sixteen miles. Stay all night and carry home a gallon jug of 
vinegar for which they paid 25 cents. Johnson’s girl borrows ten 
pounds of flour from the Kumliens. On March 13, Thure and 
Downing fish on the marsh and get twenty-six fish, mostly gudden 
{Swedish name?]} which the whole company likes. They caught 
these fish on the marsh with spears. When Thure couldn’t work 
outdoors, he worked at his birds. 

Mar. 18, The sow had nine pigs, three of which died in the night. 
It was very cold. It is the coldest winter I remember. 

Thure sold Eggleston a half ton of hay for fifty lbs. of good meal. 
Thure shot a muskrat on the lake, a prairie chicken,** and a lark. 
He saw the first gopher and two striped snakes of the season near 
the last of the month. On the thirtieth Thure labeled and packed 
thirty birds for (illegible) and six for Norway's museum. 

In April, 1845, the birds were putting in their appearance so we 
find Thure hunting and mounting them when he was not splitting 
rails or doing other farm work. He went to Whitewater where he 
sold birds for $5.00, half cash and the other half due in the spring. 
He got back home at three in the morning, very tired from the trip. 
He received payment for fifty prairie chickens from a drugstore in 
Milwaukee. He brought garden seeds from Whitewater which were 
planted by Christine as soon as he had the garden ploughed. 


Apr. 21, Christine’s birthday! [She was twenty-five.] 
Thure and Christine improved their home grounds by setting out 


18 The prairie sharp-tailed grouse was the prairie chicken spoken of here in the early 
forties. Later on as the country became more settled, it was replaced by the prairie hen, 
Tympanuchus americanus. 
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plum and apple trees.’® The last four days of April he shot and 
mounted a blue jay, a sparrow hawk, and many others that were 
not named. He records, “ Stuffed birds and fixed two boxes of them. 
I now have birds fixed for $12.00 if I can sell them.” 

Mrs. Mellsner, an old lady who lived in Fort Atkinson, told me 
several years ago that her father, Mr. Schreiner, was a shoemaker 
and that one day in the forties, Thure Kumlien came to their house 
with a box of mounted birds that he wanted to trade for a pair of 
boots. She said that her parents were very poor and that they did 
not even have a dining-room table as yet and were using a large 
block from a tree for one. They could not afford to buy an orna- 
ment, but when the mother and children saw the box of birds with a 
glass cover all ready to hang on the wall, they wanted it so much 
that Mr. Schreiner agreed to make the boots. According to Thure’s 
journal, he had been paying around $2.70 for them. When Mrs. 
Mellsner, who inherited the birds, was gone, her daughter, Mrs. 
Seymour Merriman, gave them to the Fort Atkinson Museum. 

Perhaps this box of birds is one of the two boxes mentioned 
above. It contains about fifteen artistically arranged birds on perches 
of natural branches, including a mourning dove, a Baltimore oriole, 
scarlet tanager, bluebird, quail, redheaded woodpecker with an 
acorn in its bill, a goldfinch, an indigo bunting, a hummingbird, an 
eastern meadowlark, a cedar waxwing, a Bohemian waxwing, a red 
start, and a blue-winged warbler. In the bottom of the box, which 
is covered with moss and lichens, are many beautiful shells from 
different parts of the world. 

On May 1, 1845, the Kumliens attended services at the Nor- 
wegian Church. They stayed and visited with Dietrichson, the 
pastor, all afternoon. The next day the pastor returns the visit. 

May 23, Benneworth and wife here again with carriage and two horses. 


May 29, 1845, Two rainy years ago today since M. and I left Sweden 
and severed my connection with Upsala. 


October was a terrible month for the Kumliens. Thure had the 
fever and ague from which he suffered very much. Most of the time 
he could not work. By the fifteenth it froze and snow covered the 


19] can remember the fine old apple orchard of Grandfather’s. There was a delicious 
red harvest apple that rinened very early, a mouldskin—excellent for baking—and many others. 
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ground. His potatoes were not dug, his corn damaged, and hay lay 
cut on the ground, some in windrows and some in haycocks. Chris- 
tine did what she could with their baby girl sick, and Thure sick and 
not able to help her much. She dug potatoes forenoons; after- 
noons Fia came from where she was working and helped her dig. 

Thure writes, ‘“ The stable, the hog house, and the chicken house 
have been fixed again and the wheat bed fenced in. What is worse is 
the condition of the house. I have this year killed four small brown 
snakes that have crawled in between the walls.” 

Speaking of snakes brings to mind snake stories I have heard of 
those pioneer days. One morning while Thure and Christine were 
still living in the log shanty, Christine found a rattlesnake coiled up 
under her bed when she got up. 

The families in the Koshkonong settlement lived fairly close 
together, many of them using a spring in common. The paths which 
led to this spring from the settlers’ cabins were made through 
thick tall grass, rushes, reeds, and other water plants. On warm, 
bright days the different snakes used these paths to sun themselves, 
causing fear among the children when they went for water. The 
snakes were so numerous that it was necessary to wear high leather 
boots for protection. As they walked along, the snakes whipped 
against their legs. 

Charles Hammarquist still bears two white scars on his right 
wrist where he was bitten by a rattlesnake while gathering sticks 
for the cabin fire. When he reached home, the Hammarquists 
hurried to Cambridge for Dr. Dass, who came on horseback, re- 
mained all night, and saved the child’s life.”° 

To continue with Thure’s remarks—“I freeze every day and 
can’t work.” “Agusta [baby girl} seriously sick.” “Strong storm 
today with beautiful colors.” On October 23, “ Agusta had a heart 
attack which lasted until two o'clock in the night and which I fear 
will be the end of her. I have sent for Dr. Dass; his bill for Chris- 
tine was $5.25.” The next day the baby died between ten and 


20Dr. Dass, as he was called by the pioneers, was Dr. J. C. Dundass, a noted man of 
those times. 
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eleven at night. “I was sick with chills all day. Ox hunting in 
forenoon to haul up my hay, but a Mormon came and bought my 
oxen for $36 cash, part in gold and part in silver. In the afternoon 
at Reuterskiold’s, who helped me make a coffin for Agusta. I owe 
for two broad basswood boards 20c.” 


Oct. 26, Staples helped me a good deal fixing the coffin. I owe him 
for carpenter work [?}, Reuterskiold for —————— [?] and Swen for dig- 
ging the grave. It took him all forenoon up by Sweets. I was sick all 
day and could not go along to the burial. Mellberg buried the child in 
true Swedish form. 


In November Thure’s chills still persisted. Fia remained at home 
for a few days after the funeral, then went to Bickles’ for a time. 
Farbro arranges to board with the Kumliens for 50 cents a week for 
himself and 18 cents a week for his oxen. He works for Thure 
from three to six hours a day for this. “ The heifer ran away again 
and wasn’t caught until we got to Ole Lind’s.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED] 


21 Freeborn Sweet gave two acres for a cemetery in 1842, which was located near Albion, 
in Dane County, and was free for anyone to use. It was patterned after the English 
cemeteries, and instead of having family lots there were family rows, each family having 
as long a row as it wanted. This little child was the fourth burial in this cemetery. 


-87 











Hans Balatka and the Milwaukee 
Musical Society 


By J. J. SCHLICHER 


ANS BALATKA’s American experience began when he was 

on the ship as a political refugee from Austria bound for 

New York.’ He was one of a group of nine young men 

who had been much together during the voyage, no doubt talking 
about the Europe they had escaped and making plans for the new 
world they were to enter. Two of their number, named Wermuth, 
had a relative of the same name and other acquaintances from their 
native Hanover living in the northern part of Washington County, 
and it was there that they all went after landing on June 4, 1849. 
In their fresh enthusiasm for their new home they had decided to 
buy land, and proceeded at once to do so. The county records 
show that at least six of them obtained title to tracts of varying size 
in Farmington township, either at once or within the next two years. 
Balatka and two others, Eckhardt and Bude, secured a joint deed 
to 150 acres in section 27 on July 27, 1849, and with high hopes 
began to clear the forest. But they were entirely unaccustomed to 
such work, and abandoned the hopeless task within two months. 
Eckhardt went to work in a store at Newburg, a few miles away, 





J. J. SCHLICHER, formerly on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
is well known to the readers of the Magazine for his many carefully pre- 
pared contributions. This article sets forth the beginnings of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society and its successful performances under its director, Hans 
Balatka. But Balatka and his organization experienced some stressful years, 
too, and in 1860 he left to become the director of the Chicago Philharmonic 
Society. These ups and downs Mr. Schlicher has worked into a second 
sketch which will appear in the December number of the Magazine. 


1 Hans Balatka was born March 5, 1826, at Hoffnungsthal, in Moravia. Both of his 
parents were musical, and it is said that his father, who was a miller, made up a string 
quartet with his three sons when they were quite young. Their home was only a short 
distance from Olmuetz, an important ecclesiastical center with a cathedral and a university. 
Owing to his fine voice Hans was taken into the cathedral choir as an alto soloist and 
thus received an extended and excellent musical education. At the same time he was pass- 
ing through the gymnasium of Olmuetz and then entered its university, where in 1845, at 
the age of nineteen, he became director of the student chorus. A few years later we find 
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HANS BALATKA (1826-1899) 
Photograph by courtesy of his daughter, Miss Anna H. Balatka of Chicago. 
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and after a varied experience of almost thirty years became a 
county judge. Bude returned to Europe, and Balatka came to Mil- 
waukee in the hope of establishing himself there as a musician.’ 

The time for such a venture was propitious, and the ground for 


the musical development which Balatka was to direct had to some 
extent been prepared. In 1847 four men who later became members 
of the Milwaukee Musical Society—Dr. Huebschmann, Messrs. Geis- 
berg, Schloemilch, and Niedecken—had formed a male quartet on 
the West Side of the city. This presently grew into a male chorus 
of sixteen, which gave two concerts in the following year.* 

When Balatka arrived in Milwaukee in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, 1849, we are told that the first man with whom he came in 
contact was Herman Kemper, land agent who had evidently heard 
of the experiment in Washington County and of Balatka himself. 
For the story goes that he greeted him with the words, “ Ah, I sup- 
pose you are the ‘ Latin farmer’ from town Newburg.” * Upon hear- 
ing of Balatka’s purpose in coming to Milwaukee, he introduced 


him at the university of Vienna as a student of law, continuing his musical studies and sup- 
porting himself as a musical copyist and as a tutor in the household of a rich nobleman. 

The revolution of 1848 was in Vienna largely an uprising of students and the educated 
classes generally. They were quickly successful and for several months were even in control 
of the government, through their organization, the Academic Legion. But when in the 
fall of the year an army moved upon the city, their revolution was drowned in blood. 
Balatka succeeded in crossing the border into Germany, where he seems to have remained 
for a time in Hanover, and on April 24, 1849, set sail from Hamburg for America. 

(The date here given for Balatka’s birth is vouched for by his daughter, Miss Anna H. 
Balatka, of Chicago, and is also the date furnished to the publisher of the National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography at the time of Balatka’s death. Still it appears in vol- 
ume X of that work as March 5, 1836. Another mistake was made in the Illinois volume of 
the United States Dictionary [1875], 237, which gives the year as 1828. As if this 
were not enough, some of the later books of reference have 1827.) 

2? There is evidence of one kind or another that, with one exception, all of the nine 
young men, whose names are given by Carl Quickert, Washington County, Wisconsin, 
Past and Present (Chicago, 1912), 1:87 ff., were in Farmington township in 1849 or 
soon afterward. But Quickert is wrong when he gives the impression that they acted as a 
unit in purchasing 360 acres of land and dividing it equally among themselves. According 
to the county records the only ones who bought land jointly were the three mentioned 
above. 

* The quartet was formed and met at Schloemilch’s place (near the corner of what is 
now Third Street and West Juneau Avenue), in a room where during the daytime he 
taught a small parochial school. The place was known as the “ Latin Grocery.’’ In another 
room there was actually a small grocery, in which Schloemilch also dispensed drinkables. 
The two concerts mentioned were given in a hall in the Hustis building across the street, 
in which Schloemilch sometimes preached. R. H. Koss, Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871), 
254, 276-77, gives some details of the concerts. 

*“* Latin farmers’? were not, as some imagine, farmers who conversed in Latin, but 
farmers with a higher education, for which a six or nine years’ course in Latin was a 


usual prerequisite. Newburg was not a town (i.e., township), but a small village, the 
local trading center. 
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him to some of his musical friends, and a concert was arranged in 
October to present him more generally to those interested in music. 
The result was that a male chorus was formed under his leadership, 
which began at once to hold meetings for practice. Strangely 
enough, this group also seems to have grown out of an earlier 
quartet, this time on the East Side, whose members were Drs. Vogel 
and Scheller, Edward Diederichs, and C. E. Wendt.® 

Not long after this a string quartet was formed, in which it was 
again a doctor, Christian Fessel, that took the initiative. He had 
come to America earlier in this same year (1849) and had bought 
a farm across the line in Waukesha County, where for some years 
he lived with his family while carrying on his practice in the city. 
We are fortunate in having an account of the first meeting of this 
quartet by Balatka himself: 


Unquestionably the first string quartet organized in the West was in 
Milwaukee in 1849. The four musicians composing it were Dr. Fessel, one 
of the first in Berlin for a quarter of a century; Dr. Aigner, a fugitive from 
Austria like myself; a local musician who played the second violin; and 
myself. It was at the invitation of Dr. Fessel, who had heard that two 
musicians from Vienna, a viola and a cello, were in town, that we came to- 
gether. We were not only suspicious, each of the other, but every man 
thought the other could do nothing. In response to the query, “ What 
shall we play?” it was decided out of compliment to the Austrians, as we 
were in the majority, to play Haydn’s “ Emperor Quartet.” When the first 
movement was played through a sigh of relief followed. In the wilderness 
we had expected nothing. When artists came they were invited to play 
at our meetings. Ole Bull played with us.® 


The permament organization of the quartet evidently dates: from 
March 8, 1850, for it was on that day, one year later, that it cele- 
brated its first anniversary by a concert in which the program con- 
sisted of string quartets by Haydn and Mozart, and a quintet by 
Beethoven. 


The idea of forming a musical society to combine all the scattered 
musical talent of the city appears to have originated in the mind of 
Theodor Wettstein. As the story is told by Koss, Wettstein went 
on a stormy Sunday afternoon in the late fall of 1849 to visit his 


5 John G. Gregory, History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1931), 2:1092. 
® Chicago Tribune of Feb. 24, 1895, ‘“‘ A Musician’s Recollections of Fifty Years.” 
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friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Mahler, who had arrived in Milwaukee 
not long before. Mahler was a well-to-do business man from Baden, 
where his wife had been connected as a soprano with the court 
opera at Karlsruhe, its capital. Naturally the conversation turned 
to music, and Wettstein told of a talented young musician who had 
lately come to town, named Balatka. He had heard of him from 
Schloemilch, who had once lived for a year in Washington County, 
near where Balatka and others had made their experiment as “ Latin 
farmers,” and knew him. It seemed to Wettstein that this might be 
the opportunity, with all the musical people in the city—and he gave 
a rather long list of those who would be eligible—to bring them 
together in a society." 

Mrs. Mahler’s mind took fire at once as she saw a future of con- 
certs, oratorios, and operas. It so happened that her husband had 
been impatiently waiting for a large consignment of goods to arrive 
from the East and was getting rather tired of his inactivity. This 
gave Wettstein an idea. Why might not Mahler go around among 
the people interested in music and sound them out with reference 
to a meeting at Wettstein’s place to discuss the matter? According 
to Koss, they met on the very next evening and decided to launch 
the society, with Balatka as its director. 

The story as here given is a much condensed version of the 
dramatic account by Koss himself, which covers nearly three pages 
in his book. There is another account, much briefer and more 
matter-of-fact (referred to in note 7), which says that Balatka was 
introduced by Wettstein to Mrs. Mahler, and on the occasion of 
a “ musical evening” at her house brought up the proposal to form 
a musical society. The proposal was received with joy by all those 
who were present, whereupon Wettstein offered the use of a vacant 
room in his place of business for rehearsals.* This would, indeed, 


™Koss, Milwaukee, 292-95. Unless otherwise indicated, most of the details between 
Balatka’s arrival in Milwaukee and the formation of the Musical Society are taken from 
a well-informed newspaper account by someone in Milwaukee. It is the best article I 
have found among several. Unfortunately the title and the author’s name, as well as that 
of the newspaper are lacking. The material is contained in a clipping book loaned to me by 
Miss Anna H. Balatka of Chicago. 

5 Koss, tbid., 295, calls Wettstein the father of the Musical Society. He was a man of 
ability and good judgment, who gave invaluable help in starting and supporting the Society, 
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seem a normal way of proceeding in the matter. Yet we need not 
assume that such a proposal was made and discussed at only one 
time and place. With the interest in it what it was, it would natu- 
tally be talked over on many occasions and by different people. 

Such was the general enthusiasm, we are told, that within a few 
days the prospective members began practice in Wettstein’s vacant 
room. After three meetings there, with improvised stands and tallow 
candles, they moved into more suitable quarters and continued. 
Their number doubled and trebled, and by spring they were ready 
for permanent organization. It was formed on May 1, 1850, and 
was called the Milwaukee Musical Society. The English form of the 
name was chosen intentionally, to remove, so far as possible, all 
obstacles to its general appeal. Officers were elected, among them 
Rufus King, editor of the Sentinel, was named vice-president, and 
Balatka was formally chosen as conductor; within the next three 
weeks the membership rose to eighty. 

The difficulties confronting Balatka in the task of preparing the 
new Society for the varied production that he was planning can 
hardly be imagined at this day. There were, to be sure, two things 
he could depend on. One was the well-trained string quartet; and 
fortunately Dr. Fessel had brought with him to America his collec- 
tion of instruments and chamber music. Male quartets and choruses, 
as we have seen, also had been in training for some time, and 
Niedecken, the second bass in the quartet of 1847, had a good 
supply of music for them. But with the orchestra it was different. 
Not only did its members have to be trained as a group, but there 
was no music for their use, and it was hard to obtain. It was 
sometimes necessary in the earlier years for Balatka to evolve the 
conductor’s score and the parts for the instruments from an ar- 
rangement for the piano. We may conclude that the five months 
since November had been largely spent in making the most of what 
was at best not yet a well-balanced group of players and in writing 


but did not put himself forward in any way as its founder. At this time he was conduct- 
ing a wholesale business in notions on what is now West Wisconsin Avenue but soon 


afterward he was running what is spoken of by Koss as an excellent hotel in the neighbor- 
hood of the present City Hall. 
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out the music for them. Yet by May 25, 1850, less than a month 
after its organization, the Society was ready for its first concert. 
The program was as follows: 


Part One. 1. Overture to Czar and Carpenter (Lortzing) 
2. Song, “To the Land Far Away” (Kalliwoda), by Mrs. 
Mahler 
3. String quartet (Mozart), by Fessel, Aigner, Buderbach, 
and Balatka 
4. “Wanderer’s Evening Song” (Reissiger), by male 


chorus with solo quartet 

Part Two. 1. Tenor aria from The Magic Flute (Mozart), by Dr. 
Vogel 

Variations for violin and orchestra (Kalliwoda), by 
Dr. Fessel 

Jenny Lind’s favorite song, by Mrs. Mahler 

“Turkish Drinking Song” (Mendelssohn), by male 
chorus with solo quartet 


AY oN 


The concert was given in the hall of the City Guards and was 
received with enthusiasm. Especially the lovely voice of Mrs. Mahler 
and the violin playing of Dr. Fessel were duly singled out for 
praise. Of Balatka it was remarked that he was a technically well- 
trained musician, and in all respects a man of high culture; that 
his baton and his eye could “indicate to the performers not only 
what is in the score but convey to them what the notes enabled 
him to read in the heart of the composer.” 

The next four concerts were given in the Free Congregational 
Church, and later ones in Dickerman’s Hall on East Water Street. 
The second concert was for the benefit of European political refu- 
gees, and the fifth for Balatka’s benefit; for during the first five years 
he received no salary as a conductor.’ In the advertisement of the 
seventh concert notice was given that “every member not partici- 
pating in the performance—with or without family—is entitled to 
two ladies’ tickets and no more. Hereafter initiation fee will be 
$2.00 and monthly contribution 3714 cents” (i.e., three shillings). 
Several months later, members were warned that the rule will be 


®*The salary granted him in 1855, after his marriage to one of Dr. Fessel’s daughters, 
is mentioned by Carl Schurz in a letter, dated Watertown, Sept. 4, 1855, as being better 
than that received by the directors of most of the German theaters. Two years later, as a 
result of an offer to Balatka from Chicago, it was increased to $840 a year. 
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strictly enforced that “each is not to have more than two extra 
tickets, not transferable.” *° 

Beginning with the fourth concert it was always stated in the ad- 
vertisement of the program that the concert was for members, 
except when it was a benefit performance for an individual or a 
cause, or when the whole performance was devoted to a single long 
number, such as an oratorio or an opera. In those cases outsiders 
might attend at a fixed admission fee—usually fifty cents. 

Especially during the first five years, the Society laid the greatest 
stress on the amateur character of its performances. For instance, 
the advertisements did not inform the public who the individual 
performers were to be. Of course the more important ones were 
soon generally known, and their names might appear in newspaper 
reports, especially in the case of the striking success of a new per- 
former, and also in the case of the larger undertakings, which were 
open to the public and were often repeated several times after their 
first performance. 

On May 2, 1851, the Society celebrated its first anniversary by a 
“Grand Concert” for members. The program opened with Weber’s 
“ Jubel-Ouverture ” and closed with the Hallelujah chorus from the 
Messiah. A grand concert usually differed from others in its more 
extended program, having five numbers in each of its two parts 
instead of four. 

Since the beginning of 1851 the Society had been steadily pre- 
paring for its first major undertaking—the production of Haydn's 
Creation. In order to train singers for the large mixed chorus 
required in this performance, the Society had, on February 1, es- 
tablished a singing school under Balatka’s management. By the 
end of June, with an orchestra of thirty and a chorus of nearly 
a hundred, it was ready to give the oratorio. 

The difficulty now was to secure a suitable auditorium. For none 
of the halls in which the monthly concerts were given was large 
enough or suitable in other respects. Bishop Henni had granted the 
use of St. Mary’s Church, the cathedral not yet having been built. 


10 The files of the Milwaukee Sentinel and, for 1855-60, of the Banner und Volksfreund, 
contain the most complete information available to the writer on the contents of the 
concert programs and the announcements of the Society. 
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But when the orchestra ‘and chorus met at the church for a last 
rehearsal, they were informed that while the church had been 
granted for the performances, it could not be used for a rehearsal.”* 
The Presbyterian Church being likewise refused, the performances 
were finally given in the Methodist Church on Spring Street, the 
present West Wisconsin Avenue. 

The interest and zeal which had been aroused during the months 
of preparation were extraordinary. It is recorded that not a man, 
busy as he might be with his daily work, was ever late at the semi- 
weekly rehearsals, that an old member, named Wahl, and his son 
never missed a meeting though they had to walk four miles from 
their home into the city and back in all kinds of weather, that a 
busy doctor like Fessel was always present, and that no snowstorm 
was ever bad enough to keep his children from driving the fourteen 
miles from their home at practice time. We are told that when 
several of the necessary instruments were lacking it was somehow 
managed to provide them, and when at the last some one was found 
to beat the kettle drums, the “ musical coppersmith” Meyer made 
them for him. 

The three performances of the oratorio, on July 2, 8, and 11, 
took the city by storm. “In our experience,” said the Sentinel, 
“we have never heard a more signal or successful musical triumph.” 
The Banner found the performances completely satisfying through- 
out, and of such astonishing excellence that it could only hope that 
this happy codperation of the Society and the conductor might long 
continue. The Creation was repeated in the following November, 
and during that whole period of intensive preparation for it the 
regular monthly concerts were given as usual.’* 

Of the effect produced upon the average listener by a performance 
of the Society we have a vivid account by a newspaper correspondent 
who was present at the final rehearsal for its fifteenth concert, in 
December, 1851. In part it is as follows: 


The orchestra, consisting of 20 or 30 musicians with such a medley of 
instruments as you would think had never been neighbors before, opened 


1 Koss, Milwaukee, 323-24, has a long and biased account of this incident. 

“The regular concerts were not given during the summer months, when the orchestra 
sometimes gave popular performances at one or the other of the numerous resorts in the 
city or its outskirts. Koss gives a long list of these on p. 300. 
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with a grand overture. It commenced with a sweet flow of melody from 
two or three of the softer instruments, reinforced at every measure or two 
by others of more volume, when suddenly came a momentary crash of 
harmony from violins, flutes, clarinets, trumpets, trombones, bassoons, bass 
viols, double bass, ophicleide, kettle drums, and I know not what else. 
But this outburst was but for a moment, and the lighter instruments were 
left to scamper along alone, but ever and anon interrupted by those 
startling bursts of harmony; and in some of the intervals such a tittering 
was heard from the violins, as if they would have burst their little bellies 
with laughter at the horrid groans and grunts they had extorted from their 
sonorous neighbors. But they were soon overpowered by a more determined 
demonstration from brazen throats and giant fiddles, and for a time these 
bellowing monsters seemed to have it all their own way. But suddenly 
they all came to a dead halt, when a violin caught up the leading melody 
and run like bob-tailed lightning, while one instrument after another gave 
it chase, until the whole motley crew were after each other in full tilt, 
through bewildering mazes of harmony, and kicking up such a dust that 
you could not tell which was ahead, nor who had got the #ag, till finally 
the frolic ended with two or three unanimous b/asts which made the ears 
tingle. In my homely description of the piece I may have got things a 
little mixed up; but such in substance was the overture of the opera “ Czar 
und Zimmermann.” 1* 


For the programs of the regular concerts in the earlier years, 
Balatka depended, besides the customary operatic overtures, largely 


on the string quartet, the male chorus, violin solos, and tenor or 
soprano arias from operas. The mixed chorus had an increasing 
part, chiefly in selections from the same source or from oratorios. 
Its first prominent appearance had been in a chorus from Mozart's 
Idomeneo and one from Norma at the fifth concert, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1850. 

On the evening of February 15, 1852, the recently erected 
Young’s Hall on Wisconsin Street, into which the Society was to 
move at its next concert, burnt down. In the fire the members lost 
a number of their valuable instruments and much of their music, 
which had been left in the building after the last rehearsal. Yet 
three days later a concert was given for the benefit of those who 
had lost so much in the fire. The Sacred Music Society gave its 
assistance, as it had done two weeks before in a benefit concert for 
the Milwaukee Orphan Asylum. In spite of the loss of their best 
instruments, the string quartet performed as usual, and Dr. Fessel 


18 Correspondence to the Madison Wisconsin Argus of Dec. 24, 1851. 
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played a violin solo which brought tears to the eyes of the audience; 
for his loss had been the heaviest of all—three valuable instruments, 
of which one was a fine old violin that he had treasured for thirty 
years. 

But while this had been a loss to individuals, the Society itself 
had been growing. A month after the fire a report showed 108 
active and 213 passive members. Its net income had been $2,827.22, 
of which $1,165 had been invested in music. 

On April 30, 1852, the Society presented its second oratorio, 
Haydn’s Seasons. While the performance was reported to have 
been excellent, it did not stir the audience like its predecessor. The 
great length of the work may have had something to do with this, 
and the absence of the concentrated power of the Creation. Haydn 
himself had distinguished the two works by saying in his homely 
way: “In the Creation angels speak and their talk is about gods; 
in the Seasons no one higher speaks than Farmer Simon.” In its 
entirety the Seasons was repeated only once, as a benefit for Balatka. 

In the course of this year, 1852, the Society had the advantage, as 
it gladly recognized, of a sane and discriminating commentator upon 
its performances. This was Armand de St. Vincent, a Germanized 
Frenchman, the editor at the time of the Milwaukee Seebote. This 
paper was extremely conservative in its policy, and was in all other 
matters on a footing of continued hostility with the liberal and in 
many cases radical views of the revolutionary “ Forty-eighters” who 
largely made up the membership of the Musical Society. Still he had 
the good sense to see that music worthy of the name has no concern 
with partisanship and prejudice, but only with what is deep and 
enduring in human life. 

The year 1853 is set down by Koss as the culmination of the 
activities and influences in the life of the city which for a time gave 
it the proud title of the “German Athens.” It was in this year also 
that the Musical Society, in the preparation for its first opera, under- 
took something which if successful would give it a unique distinction 
throughout the country. For it appears that the performance of a 
complete German opera by a local musical society had occurred only 
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once before, when Mozart’s Magic Flute was thus produced in 
Baltimore. Even New York had not done more than to stage parts 
of German operas in this way. And compared with those cities, 
Milwaukee was only a very young frontier town. 

The risks of the undertaking were many. First, there was the 
inevitable expense of stage setting and costumes, for which the 
directors did not feel justified in making the Society responsible. 
But as it turned out this need was readily supplied by the willing 
hands of skilled members of the Society and their wives. Other 
obstacles were more serious. An oratorio might be acceptable to 
church people even if they were not willing to have it given in 
the church. But an opera, which involved acting and dealt with 
subjects that were not religious, would be associated with the worldly 
theater and was therefore taboo. Besides, the enlightened and high- 
minded “ Forty-eighters” were after all only a small part of the 
whole population, and the more they were admired and respected, 
particularly for their artistic activity, the more would this distinction 
be resented by those to whom it seemed only an assumption of 
superiority on their part. And this was especially true of the 
Germans themselves." 

But all this would not matter if one could disregard it as an un- 
avoidable annoyance. And it appears that Balatka could do this. 
He was a man of clear judgment and even temper, and had the full 
confidence of the Society. Its members went wholeheartedly with 
him into the preparation for the performance. The opera chosen by 
him was Czar und Zimmermann, by Lortzing, the most important 
German writer of light opera in the immediate past. 

It was Balatka’s practice, both then and later, to make the mem- 
bers of the Society somewhat acquainted beforehand with the operas 
he might be considering for performance, by presenting the over- 
tures and other selections from them as numbers in the general 
concerts. So the overture and choral selections from Czar and 
Carpenter had already appeared repeatedly on the concert programs. 
But in the complete operatic performance the participants were now 


%4A particularly violent manifestation of this feeling (described by Koss, Milwaukee, 
278-84) had occurred several years before. 
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to be not merely singers but actors also, and in this they were more 
completely amateurs than ever.’ 

It took a long time to perfect the cast in its double rdle, and 
finally the suspense began to tell. Once when a rehearsal was to 
take place, it was discovered that the whole score had disappeared. 
A malicious notice was inserted in the Banner that a local farce was 
to be performed, entitled “ The Interrupted Sacrifice” (Das unter- 
brochene Opferfest).*° It was a sorry attempt at a joke, but for 
Balatka it meant sitting down to reconstruct the score from the 
parts and reproduce the dialogue from memory. Within a week it 
was accomplished, and the paper then carried his announcement: 
“No interruption. Rehearsal this evening of ‘Czar and Carpenter.’ ” 

The opera was finally produced on April 8, 1853, and it was a 
great and unqualified success. The action of the piece occurs in 
1698, at the town of Saardam, in the Netherlands, where the czar 
Peter is working incognito in the ship-building yards. There is a 
second Russian named Peter working there, also incognito. Several 
ambassadors from foreign countries, suspecting the presence of the 
czar, are on hand to gain what advantage they can for their sov- 
ereigns. No one seems to be certain which of the two Peters is 
the important one. Under these circumstances the burgomaster 
of the town (the part was taken by Balatka himself), a bumptious, 
self-sufficient dignitary, who considers himself very sagacious, under- 


15 How far they were from being professionals appears from a list of the active members 
in 1853. Ibid., 413-14. A search for their occupations gives the following result: 
professional musicians or teachers of music 7; doctors 6; dealers in books and stationery 2; 
bankers 2; lawyers 3; dealers in clothing 2; liquor dealers 3; carpenters and contractors 3; 
public officials 4 (city treasurer, notary public, foreign consul, and superintendent of Indian 
affairs); engravers and lithographers 2; and one each of the following: dentist, grocer, 
commission merchant, clerk, collector, journalist, mason, laborer, coppersmith, secretary, 
teamster, glue maker, an embryo poet (eim Dichterling), and Schloemilch, who sold 
groceries and liquor, taught children, preached, and played second violin in the orchestra. 
In three cases the information was not specific enough to determine the occupation. The 
amateur actors and actresses, especially in the earlier operas, had the competent assistance 
of Mrs. Jacobi, who is described by Zuend in the Milwaukee Theater Kalender as having 
the best musical training of the local women and the most experience with the stage. After 
the first performance of the Freischuetz, she was honored with an Abendmussk at her 
apartment in the St. Charles Hotel. 

16 There had actually been a mediocre opera of that name several decades before this time. 
In his rejoinder, instead of ‘‘No interruption,’ Balatka really used the words, "' Doch 
durchgesetzt,’’ a far more defiant expression, but quite impossible of translation if the 
effect is to be even partially preserved. The two words were the subtitle of a drama, 
translated from the French, and among those contained in the repertoire of the German 
theater of Milwaukee. It expressed the success of a debutante in outwitting her guardian. 
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takes to settle the matter. He makes a speech adorned with Latin 
phrases, in which he betrays all his presumptions, and then proceeds 
by utterly futile tests and inquiries to play the detective. Each of 
these ends with the self-satisfied refrain: “Oh, I am shrewd and 
wise, and no one can deceive me,” while all the time he is con- 
vincing the audience that he is only deceiving himself. 

The acting, as well as the singing, is reported to have been ex- 
cellent throughout, though the honors naturally fell to Balatka, 
who had the leading part, and was now revealed to the audience as 
a talented actor whom they had hitherto known only as a capable 
manager and conductor. Koss, in commenting on the performance, 
says that while resisting the temptation to exaggerate the burgo- 
master's evident peculiarities, Balatka by his acting and singing 
brought out the less evident shades of the man’s character, which 
were inherent in the composer’s music. That Balatka succeeded 
in making the burgomaster a likable if fatuous human being, and 
not merely a clown, was evident when for some time people spoke 
of Balatka himself as “ our burgomaster.” 

The opera was performed three times within less than two 
months. At one of these performances Ole Bull was present as a 
spectator, and remarked that he had rarely seen better chorus work 
on the stages of the world, and even less often a more successful 
sextet. An editorial in the Sentinel of May 2 says of the perform- 
ance: “ We have never known so general a sentiment of pride in a 
local institution as those of us who are good judges of music 
entertain towards the Milwaukee Musical Society or its accomplished 
conductor.” A highly appreciative article in Dwight’s Journal of 
Music shows that the Musical Society had made Milwaukee famous 
even in Beston.** 

The success of this first opera and of a second one by the same 
composer in the following December determined to a considerable 
extent the major activities of the Society during the remainder of the 
decade while Balatka was its director. For its special efforts—aside 

17 Koss, Milwaukee, 416-17, gives a detailed account of the whole performance and 


quotes a part of the article in Dwight’s Journal. It is cited by Zuend as giving Milwaukee 
third place among American cities in musical achievement. 
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from the regular concerts, which continued as heretofore—from 
now on were centered largely on the production of operas. Within 
the seven years from 1853 to 1860 no less than fourteen of these 
were performed, either by the Society itself or, in some cases with 
its codperation, by the German theater which at that time gave its 
performances in the Hall of the Market House which stood on the 
site of the present City Hall. This codperation was made easy by 
the fact that for almost four years, from 1855 to 1859, in addition 
to being the head of the Musical Society, Balatka was musical 
director of the theater.’* 

The most popular of these operas—a complete list is given in 
the footnote—in addition to Czar and Carpenter, were Weber's 
Freischuetz, first performed in December, 1854, and Norma, by 
Bellini, which had its first performance in April, 1855. Each of these 
three was given six times between 1853 and 1860. The one most 
closely approaching them was Flotow’s Stradella, with four per- 
formances, the first one in February, 1856. The most ambitious 
performance of all was that of Mozart’s Magic Flute, given twice 
in 1858.*° To make the magic effective, this opera required cos- 
tumes, stage setting, and so forth, far beyond those of the other 
operas. In addition, it made exceptional demands on the singers, 
especially in the female rdles. The Sentinel called it “a masterly 
performance, that would have won applause and laurels in any 
opera house in Europe or America” and “the most successful opera 
that the Musical Society has ever brought out.” But the two per- 
formances also left the Society with a deficit of $500. 

Of the two oratorios presented by the Society, only the Creation, 
which had four performances in 1851, was repeated in full later 


148The manager of this theater changed, on the average, at least once a year. Hence 
Balatka’s four years as musical director makes him appear as a stable and steadying influence. 
19 A chronological list of operas performed and the number of their performances: 
1853 Czar and Carpenter (Lortzing) 6; The Armorer (Lortzing) 3. 
1854 Freischuetz (Weber) 6. 
1855 Norma (Bellini) 6; Preciosa (Weber) 2; Alpine King and Misanthrope 
(Raimund) 1. 
1856 Mordgrundbruck (Otto) 1; Stradella (Flotow) 4; Daughter of the Regiment 
(Donizetti) 2. 
1858 Magic Flute (Mozart) 2; Night in Granada (Kreutzer) 1. 
1859 Joseph and His Brethren (Méhul) 2; Mobega (Sobolewski) 2. 
1860 Swiss Family (Weigl) 2. 


(Monbega has the distinction of being composed, in part at least, in Milwaukee.) 
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on (in 1857 and 1858). Other major performances in the same 
general class—cantatas and the like—in later yeats usually made 
up half of a concert program. They were as follows: Mendelssohn’s 
Forty-second Psalm (twice in 1857); Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
(1858); Mendelssohn’s Song of Praise (1859); and Romberg’s 
Song of the Bell (1859). The last and greatest performance in this 
class was that of Mozart’s Requiem, presented twice in 1860.”° 

A list of members of the Society, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, who had important parts in the various operas, oratorios, etc., 
presented by the Society or with its assistance, omitting those who 
appeared only once, is as follows: Mrs. Mahler in 9; Mr. Jacobs 
in 9; Mrs. Balatka in 9; Mr. Klien in 8; Mr. Geisberg in 7; Mr. 
Biersach in 7; Mr. Niedecken in 6; Mr. Biedermann in 6; Miss 
Becker (Mrs. Geisberg) in 6; Miss Hintze (Mrs. Becker) in 6; 
Miss Schifftner in 5; Mr. Neymann in 5; Mrs. Stirn in 4; Mr. 
Balatka in 4; Mr. Rosenthal in 3; Dr. Richter in 2; Mr. Robin in 2. 

In the concerts of the later years there was a change to longer 
and more elaborate numbers in the instrumental field also. The 
string quartets which in the earlier years had been such a constant 
part of the programs were now to a large extent superseded by the 
symphonies of Beethoven. There were eight performances of these 
between 1855 and 1858. They were the first, second, fifth, and 
sixth, the first being given four times and the second twice. Parts 
of the third and the eighth also were given. 

Operatic overtures were a regular feature of the concert pro- 
grams. They were selected from a wide field, with some two dozen 
composers contributing overtures from forty-two operas. Among 
the composers most extensively drawn upon were Rossini, Mozart, 
Auber, and Weber. The individual operas whose overtures are 
found in the programs more than five times are William Tell (Ros- 
sini), Norma (Bellini), Don Giovanni (Mozart), Zampa (Heér- 
old), Freischuetz (Weber), and Night in Granada (Kreutzer). 


2°Upon invitation Balatka also conducted three performances of the Requiem in Chicago 
during September, 1860, with a chorus trained in Chicago under the management of 
Miss Emilie Garthe. 
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The names of more than ninety composers appear on the pro- 
grams of the decade.”* Some of these were constant favorites, while 
in the case of others there was a considerable shift between the 
earlier and the later years. Born and educated as Balatka was in 
the old Austria, he naturally began with Haydn and Mozart as 
his greater deities in music. Indeed, Mozart retained a long lead 
throughout the decade as a whole, with fifty-three appearances on 
the programs as compared with his nearest competitor, Mendelssohn, 
with thirty-four. In the shift from the first half of the decade to 
the second, Mozart fell from first place to third, Haydn from 
second to twelfth, and Mendelssohn from third to eighth. Others 
who lost heavily, to mention only those who stood high, were 
Bellini, Onslow, and Lortzing. Those who gained most in the 
higher group were Beethoven, from ten to twenty-three appear- | 
ances; Auber, from six to nineteen; Weber, from ten to fifteen; 
and Kuecken, from eight to fourteen. Verdi and Wagner, who 
had not appeared on the programs during the first five-year period, 
appeared on them in the second period ten times each.” 

This division of Balatka’s ten years as head of the Musical So- 
ciety is not an arbitrary one nor adopted merely for convenience 
in making comparisons. The summer of 1855 actually marks the 
beginning of an important change, both in the case of Balatka and 
in that of the Society. Several events which took place then 
and changing conditions beginning about that time made the posi- 
tion of both in the community quite different from what they had 
been before. But that is another story.”* 


21 The files of the Milwaukee Sentinel to which I had access have some gaps in them, 
and in the case of a good many numbers on the programs, especially songs, no composer 
is mentioned. At a guess, the deficiency on both counts may be 5 percent. The figures 
given above must be accepted with these limitations in mind. 

22 The high rank of Onslow in the first period was due to his availability as a voluminous 
composer of string quartets and quintets; that of Mendelssohn in the first period and of 
Kuecken in the second was due to the number of songs and choruses they supplied. Not 
only Mozart, but Kreutzer, Flotow, and Rossini stood relatively high in both periods. 
If it might seem that Schubert was somewhat neglected, this was probably due to his 
being so well known, and to the stress laid on the opera, which gave selections from 
that source a great advantage. 

23 Balatka went to Chicago after conducting a farewell concert on October 16, 1860. 
After the great Chicago fire he was once more conductor of the Milwaukee Musical Society 
from November 3, 1871, to April 25, 1873. After that he returned to Chicago, where, 
except for a brief period in St. Louis, he lived until his death, on April 17, 1899. 











John Ogden, Milwaukee Pioneer 


By MARION G. OGDEN 


HEN I was a little girl, I was taken upon occasion to 

\ x / the south of Milwaukee on the railroad, and when we 

reached a spot near what I know now to be Lincoln 
Avenue, where the railroad followed the marsh, my father was 
wont to point to a house backing on the high ridge east of the 
marsh, and say, “That is the spot where your grandfather lived 
when he first came here.” The building was in a row with others; 
it was not very interesting, at least to a little girl. She saw just 
what was there; and I suppose no one thought to tell her then that 
when her pioneer grandfather lived on that spot, he had no near 
neighbors, or that it was the place where the lonely night episode 
which proved to be the noise of wolves took place. So the few 
stories of pioneer life that came to her in later years were mythical 
stories, located “somewhere,” for she had failed to ask the hun- 
dreds of questions that a very alert and entertaining little grand- 
mother would have answered with joy. Today the answers have 
been partly ferreted out from museums, newspaper files, and rare 
collections of letters. 

The little girl, long grown to womanhood, has known for some 
years now, that the land connected with the lone farmhouse in 
1836, included the beautiful Steel Works site,’ which was in her 
grandfather's original claim, that Deer Creek, a dim memory to 





MISS MARION G. OGDEN of Milwaukee finds historical writing a pleasant 
avocation, while some of her time is given to the Milwaukee County His- 
torical Society as its secretary. It is a coincidence that two “ grandfather 
sketches” appear in this number written by granddaughters: Thure Kum- 
lien saw the beginnings of the Koshkonong settlement, and John Ogden 
was among the first arrivals on the Milwaukee site. Both well deserve the 
biographies printed herewith. 


1The Steel Mill site on the lake shore, in recent years acquired by Milwaukee and 
certain to be transformed, perhaps beyond recognition, has for several years been quite 
deserted. 
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the older settlers, used to be right there, and that the old river 
mouth, no longer even a memory, was only a few rods away, and 
was the reason for the establishment of a settlement at all, in this 
then isolated spot. 

And now I am going to write this story with the consciousness 
that, could the grandmother read it, she would doubtless assure me 
at many points that I had arrived at somewhat strained, even mis- 
taken conclusions. But at least I will have recorded the evidence, 
and another may use his own imagination as to conclusions. 

My strongest wonder at that Bay View district in its historic 
light is not that there are streets and factories and houses where 
there were none a hundred years ago, but that streams and marshes 
are gone, woods are gone, bluffs are lowered, and the shore line 
is altered. Perhaps only the expanse of the lake and the great far- 
flung circle of the bay in all its glory are the same. Those 
landmarks belonged to my grandparents and to the Indians just 
as they do to me. We would all have referred to the same thing. 

Not only do I know that those first white settlers had a very 
different view when they looked to the west and to the north, but 
I am confused as to the extent to which the marsh bound them 
in; as to where there was land and where there was water, and 
this is one reason why so very much imagination is needed. Two 
things we know. The river-opening to the lake was about opposite 
the end of present Greenfield Avenue, and north of that the strip 
which we call Jones Island was a firm and dry peninsula, making 
a useful trail to the foot of Huron Street, and hence to Juneautown, 
after one had ferried across the river mouth. And Deer Creek, 
with which our grandfather’s claim was always associated, came 
from the south, ran through the marsh parallel to the lake and 
about four blocks from it, and entered the lake through the later 
mill-site. Its more recent exit was through a conduit formerly to 
be seen on the shore. 

In my mental picture it seems as though the three sizeable Mil- 
waukee rivers tumbled into one great marsh or succession of 
marshes, and this marshy space was a great obstacle between the 
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tiny settlement of Deer Creek and the somewhat earlier settlement 
of Juneautown. When the early traders, of whom Solomon Juneau 
was one, chose sites for their posts, the harbor and its value seem 
not to have been the determining factors. It was only later that 
the harbor was appropriated, so to speak. On the other hand it 
seems as though the Deer Creek district was started particularly 
because of its harbor and warehouse possibilities, and it flourished 
as a commercial center only until there were better landing facilities 
built to the north. 

It was to this crude lake front that John Ogden came, one of 
many to risk the hardships of new settlements in those days. I 
will spend a little time sketching his background. 

The first John Ogden in this American line, called the “ Pilgrim ” 
to distinguish him from another, the “Quaker,” and a relative, 
came from England in 1640. In 1664 we find him helping to 
establish Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and in 1800 Ogdens were 
still in New Jersey as, indeed, at least one branch of the family is 
today. Our John’s father, Ezekiel, of Union, New Jersey, married 
an Abigail Ogden, who inherited a strong Scotch strain, being 
descended from John Magie, who was banished from England be- 
cause of his ultra-Protestantism during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
They lived on a farm at Union which I believe to have been very 
close to Elizabethtown. Of their thirteen children, John was the 
ninth, born in 1801. In 1820 and 1822 the mother and then 
the father died. I find that the sister, Phoebe, did not marry until 
1827 when she was about twenty-eight years old and it is quite 
possible that she kept up the home. 

As a boy, John was apprenticed to a carriage maker and after 
some twelve to fifteen years at the bench, he had a brief experience 
in the banking business and then spent four years in mercantile 
pursuits in Elizabethtown. His brother, Samuel, one year younger, 
was also a carriage builder. In 1834, John, accompanied by Samuel, 
and Jonathan, the youngest of the family, went to Cincinnati 


where their older brother, James Kilbourn, had gone twenty years 
before. 
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A careful checking of the records leads to the conclusion that 
John went back to his home town the same fall, perhaps to close 
up his affairs there. I have before me notes in my father’s hand, 
written some years ago, and I read: 

John Ogden came to Milwaukee Sept. 14, 1835 from Chicago, where 
he arrived in May,—from New York by steamboat to Troy,—from there 
to Schenectady by rail,—from there to Buffalo by canal,—from there to 
Detroit by steamboat,—from there to Niles by stage and hired a wagon 
to Chicago, but walked all the way from Michigan City. 

And then I find the first deed to property in Cook County, Illinois, 
dated March 26, 1835, and turning over the page I see that it was 
attested to by the mayor of the city of New York. The sale of 
land in Illinois was advertised in New York City as early as this. 
The deed reads, “John Ogden Junior, of Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, carriage-maker.” On reaching Chicago in May, 1835, he 
probably explored a bit, for on the twenty-sixth of that month 
deeds show that he bought two pieces of land, both in the “ Town 
of Juliet,” Cook County. 

John G. Gregory’s history states that Mr. Ogden carried with 
him money with which he was delegated to purchase land at the 
government price. It does not say whose money, but there is an 
old account book written in Milwaukee in 1837 which has a note 
at the top of one page: “Samuel and Jonathan Ogden, Dr. To 
cash paid E. W. Beach for twenty acres of timber-land $200.” 
Among the deeds I have found is the corresponding one, of De- 
cember 26, 1835, showing the purchase of land in Cook County 
for $200, from E. W. Beach. Other mention of these two brothers 
and also the brother James, makes it seem probable that John was 
often acting in their behalf when he made purchases. 

And now, having purchased much land in Illinois for himself 
and others, Mr. Ogden evidently decided to try that area farther 
north along the shore of the lake, of which he had heard. So in 
September, 1835, he followed Horace and Enoch Chase and a 
very few others. Whether he had definite knowledge of these two 
brothers, we can only conjecture. You ask at once, “How did he 
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come?” But he left no account. The Chase brothers did, however, 
and by borrowing from their stories we can gain much light.’ 

Horace Chase had been clerking in Chicago for a time, when 
on December 4, 1834, with two companions he started for Mil- 
waukee. He had an Indian pony, and his friends had a horse and 
a wagon in which to carry a tent and supplies. In the course of 
several days, after crossing twenty-four streams, they reached Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Chase calls the route the old Indian Trail. It came 
out where Paul Vieau had a trading post built by his father. This 
was far from the lake shore, being south of Menomonee Valley, a 
little east of the present Twenty-seventh Street viaduct. There was 
a log cabin home at the top of the bluff. From there the trail led 
along the bluff east to Walker's store, built the previous summer 
on the one high point in the marsh. This spot was really the 
beginning of the South Side. 

The next day Horace Chase went on to Juneautown; from there 
he traveled along the base of a high bluff that skirted the district 
at about Huron Street; thence to the lake shore and along that 
to the mouth of the river and across, where, probably somewhat 
to the west, a claim was staked and a cabin built. 

December 17, 1834, found him back in Chicago but he returned 
the following March and changed his claim a little to give him 
the ground at the river mouth where he soon built a warehouse. 
He was joined by his brother Enoch in April. Arriving at Juneau- 
town, Enoch asked the whereabouts of Horace, and was directed 
to White and Evans’ store, alone on the beach a little south, and 
from there to the river mouth, where an Indian took him across. 
He found his brother building what he considered a rather flimsy 
house. 

Enoch describes the first wagon track in the settlement: 

I returned to Walker's Point that night, and the next day started with 
my team for the Kinnikinnic. I was the entire day cutting my way through, 
following nearly the present line of Reed Street, getting mired at the foot 


of Walker, Mineral, Scott and Railroad Streets so deeply as to be com- 
pelled to take my wagon to pieces four times and carry it ashore by hand, 


2 John G. Gregory, History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (4 vols., Chicago, 1931), 1:76-82. 
based on reminiscences of the Chase brothers. 
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before reaching the Kinnikinnic, which I think was the hardest day's 
work I ever performed in my life. 

The whole distance to Chase’s Point was only two miles. His 
brother met him at the present site of the Kinnikinnic bridge with 
a small scow on which he took wagon and harness to the mouth 
of the river, and Enoch swam his horse across and went by land 
to the same spot. 

Enoch proceeded to cut and haul logs and build his house. This 
was in April, 1835, and in May he went to Michigan for his wife, 
who was the first white woman in Bay View, though soon followed 
by others. 

At least the topography could not have been greatly changed 
when Mr. Ogden came that fall, though improvements had ad- 
vanced. The Chase and Clybourn warehouse had been built, and 
Horace Chase had as early as April cut a road from the Root River 
rapids to the mouth of the river. An occasional boat came by the 
lake, bringing passengers and doubtless merchandise. I believe 
most of the food was imported. 

Our grandfather could have come as others had come and found 
the Chases by chance, but I have a different theory. I believe he 
had heard of the Chases through Archibald Clybourn in Chicago, 
that he came with a horse and wagon and probably knew of the 
new track directly to the river mouth. He may even have guessed 
or been told of the need of a boarding place in this new settlement 
where people were landing from boats. 

It is true that during that fall (1835) he still called himself 
“ John Ogden of Cook County” in some Illinois deeds, but I think 
that he built the tavern, or hostelry, which Harry Church conducted 
the next year; and, what is more likely than that he lived in it? 
The only definite record for that first year in Milwaukee is con- 
tained in a letter which came to my father eighty-two years later, 
July, 1918, from California, written by Charles Milwaukee Sivyer, 
now in my possession and quoted herewith: 


I send you a plain gold ring with my initials C. M. S. engraved on 
the inside. Please wear it yourself or have some of your family do so as a 
keepsake from me. It is in remembrance, especially of your father’s kind 
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act, in bringing to the house of my parents, in a small cabin on the bank 
of the river, in the rear of the 1st National Bank where the tablet is placed 
by the Old Settlers’ Club, a few days after my birth, a small heating stove 
in his wagon. Said wagon was loaded with chips and wood, cut short to 
go into the stove. 

I was born May 4th, 1836. A short time before my birth n~ father 
bought the one-room house which I call a cabin, made of upright boards 
about 12 inch wide, on the hillside above the dam then being built up the 
river. A surveying party had used it, was through with the job and sold it 
to Father, who with sufficient help, pushed it on the ice down to the 
location where I was born. 

Your father called to see the babe, the first white boy born in Milwaukee. 
My father was not at home when your father, Deacon Ogden, called. My 
father was very busy working for Juneau. He had no time to build a 
chimney with a fireplace as all the early settlers had. There was but three 
stores and they had no stoves to sell, but Juneau said the next boat would 
bring him some. Your good, kindhearted father saw my mother and babe, 
(said babe is now writing this and is 82 years old) were chilly and cold. 
He drove home, I think to the home on the beach of the lake where 
Bay View now is. He brought the stove and load of wood, started a fire,— 
God bless the dear man,—as my mother always did ever after, and so did 
my father, who was overcome with joy on returning home. 


Not only does this record prove that Mr. Ogden had the use 
of a horse and wagon, which doubtless were his own, at this early 


date, May, 1836, but it is reminiscent of the first lake shore drive 
which is so long forgotten that most Milwaukeeans would tell you 
that it never could have existed. You know there was marsh on 
the South Side, much marsh, and the early stories tell us how 
weary was the way through that boggy area. 

Until that South Side marsh was conquered, at least to some 
degree, there had to be another way to Juneautown and like the 
Chases, other travelers had found it. One who came in 1835 de- 
scribed it rather vividly when he wrote: 

Passing along the sandy beach in a northerly course, with the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan on my right and a stagnant pool and impassable marsh 
on my left for nearly a mile, on a ridge of sand, I came to a bluff seventy- 


five or eighty feet high, and my path suddenly turned to the west, at its 
base. Another half mile brought me to the end of my journey, Milwaukee. 


Before this he had said, “The Chase brothers kept a skiff for 
crossing. ... The mouth of the river seemed almost closed up with 
sand, though the current was rapid and deep.” * 


* Lucius I. Barber, as quoted by Gregory, History of Milwaukee, 1:64. 
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The mail between Chicago and Green Bay crossed at that point 
also. It was probably a little later that the Chase ferry was im- 
proved, and charged fifty cents for a horse and wagon. One of 
the joys of reconstructing this early time is the picturing of this 
first lake drive. 

So granting that the wagon with the stove jogged along the 
beach that cold May day (and cold in late springs is mentioned in 
a number of the early stories) until it came to about Huron Street 
where it turned west to the settlement, and granting that this route 
made the journey not the infinitely difficult one we would at first 
suppose, how did Mr. Ogden happen to know about the baby? 
But there is a record that makes us guess at that, too. Enoch Chase 
was by profession a physician, and although it is said that he turned 
his attention chiefly to other lines after coming here, it is also 
said that he presided at the birth of this first white boy. He and 
Mr. Ogden were neighbors at the Point, and so the news would 
have gone from one to the other. 

I wish we knew when John met Jane Gray, but it is fair to 
guess that he came to this place with the plan to make a home 
for her. She, too, was a. stranger to the West, for it was only in 
1833 that she had come from Victor, near Rochester, New York, 
with her mother, her stepfather, Captain Rowley, and her mother’s 
three other unmarried children, to Hadley, Illinois, near Joliet, 
where the father must have started a farm. 

John Ogden may have met her when he went to look at the 
land in Illinois that he had bought in May, 1835. Indeed, he may 
have lived in the region until he went to Milwaukee in the fall of 
that year. Unhappily, the life of this pioneer during his first year 
in the wilderness is a closed book except for the Sivyer letter above, 
and some deeds and accounts. 

On the map for 1836 there is printed “Chase’s Ferry” and 
“Chase & Clybourn Warehouse” at the old river mouth, and a 
little to the south on the map “ John Ogden’s Tavern” and again 
a little to the south “Horace Chase’s shanty.” At a greater dis- 
tance to the south are the words “Dr. Enoch Chase’s log house.” 
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Still to the south along the shore is lot 3, marked with the name 
of Joel Wilcox. The whole distance is perhaps as much as a 
half mile. 

The last-named property we can place definitely today, for several 
people remember when it was the home of Mrs. Wilcox, the widow, 
and it is at the lake end of a little street called Wilcox Street 
which begins the approach to Jones Island. This is a barren spot, 
and in passing we ought to say that it is difficult to realize that 
it ever was a farm with beautiful orchards. The south section of 
the Wilcox farm, which I am told had a rise of land, and trees, 
was sold to the Steel Works many years ago, and all is included 
in the property recently acquired by the city. 

The mouth of Deer Creek we have already placed at about the 
middle of the Steel Works grounds, but the home of our grand- 
father of which I spoke in the very beginning of my story was back 
from the lake shore on Deer Creek where it ran north just before 
it turned to its mouth. Of the building of this homestead I find 
absolutely no account, though I am quite sure that it was from 
this center that the farm was run because my father said, “ That 
is where your grandfather lived.” 

But this leaves us in a quandary about the building near the 
Point. Since it was somewhat substantial, it cannot have been a 
flimsy claim shanty, as was Horace Chase’s first cabin. The Buck 
history, printed in 1876, when our grandfather was still living, says, 
“A two-story frame building was erected by Dea. John Ogden, 
late in the season [1835] a little east of the warehouse of Clybourn 
and Chase, in which Harry Church kept a tavern and boarding 
house in 1836.” * Sometimes it is called a log structure. Definitely 
the family has always known that this building was so nearly 
undermined by the lake that it was sold and moved. Mr. Bernhard 
Korn, who has studied old Bay View quite exhaustively, assures 
me that our grandfather was in competition with Mr. Chase in a 
kind of commission or warehouse business until his building was 
inundated. 


* James S. Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee (4 vols., Milwaukee, 1876-86), 1:24. 
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We have then some light on the quaint account book with some 
leaves gone, which is in my possession. The following item is not 
dated, but from other purchases recorded in the book and the deeds 
to which they refer it would appear to be the latter part of 1835. 
The item is, “Pd. Enoch Chase for ¥% interest in fraction at 
Point, $150.” The Point was apparently the common name for 
the place where the river entered the lake at that time and the 
land as surveyed was only a fraction of an acre. So John Ogden 
acquired an interest there for the purpose of putting up his build- 
ing, which was not located on his large claim. 

Perhaps the tavern or boardinghouse was in the hands of Harry 
or Harvey Church, and the farm home on the creek was well 
under way or even completed when our grandfather went, in the 
fall of 1836, to marry Jane Gray. The wedding took place on 
the twenty-first of September at Yankee Settlement, or Hadley, Will 
County, Illinois. 

The deeds would indicate that more Illinois land was purchased 
at this time. The purchases may again have been as agent for 
the brothers. 

We know that John brought his bride back by boat, because in 
October, 1895, there was an anniversary number of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel containing a story signed by our grandmother, which I 
have in a scrapbook. She told how she first came here with her 
husband on a sailing vessel, the steamboats having stopped for the 
winter, and how they had a terribly rough passage, taking from 
Friday noon to Monday morning. 

Remember that Mrs. Enoch Chase, the first white woman to 
come to Deer Creek settlement, had been there since May, 1835, 
and Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Estes were there, so doubtless Jane had 
a warm welcome to her pioneer home, and she must have known 
something about pioneer experiences from the two years spent in 
Illinois. 

I quote a little from her story: 

My husband was anxious to try farming, and accordingly bought a piece 
of land where Bay View is now, from the government, where he lived for 


seven years on a bluff overlooking the river. On windy days the waves 
used to dash against the shore with tremendous force, and although our 
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house stood back quite a distance from the edge, it often trembled with 
the shock. Indeed you may readily understand what a force was exerted by 
the winds and waves when I tell you that before we left the place, three 
acres of our land had been broken off and had fallen into the lake. 


This story goes on to tell of the night when her husband had 
been called to Chicago for a week or so on business, and she was 
sleeping in the lower part of the house with her little girl. She 
was awakened by cries like those of children, close to the house. 
Her first thought was that it was a call for help. She ran to the 
door to open it but stopped to listen again and the sounds receded. 
The next morning she learned that a neighbor’s calf had been half 
devoured; and later a large timber wolf was trapped. 

I would suppose that the Estes and Wilcox and Ogden families 
lived at least a third of a mile apart. Enoch Chase did not live 
on the lake shore long, nor did Horace keep his lodging, back a 
few rods. Both built farther west in a very few years. Horace 
married our grandmother's young sister, Sarah Ann Gray, in Illinois, 
October 4, 1837. She was seventeen years old, her husband being 
ten years older. Is it possible that this young woman had made 
the difficult journey necessary to visit Jane in the first year after 
the latter’s marriage, or is it more probable that Horace had been 
with John Ogden in some of his early excursions into Illinois? It 
remains a query. Sarah Ann lived only until 1852. She had a 
daughter, in whom our grandmother took an interest to the end 
of her life. 

Grandmother was equal to any emergency, and I am sure she 
was an excellent pioneer. A woman who knew her well told me 
a few years ago that Grandma had recounted to her how she used 
to go down to the creek for water when there chanced to be no 
man at hand, and, said my informant, “She was no farm girl. 
She had been brought up in a town in the east.” 

As to the farm in this new country, I believe its products were 
fruit and vegetables, grown for the fast multiplying number of 
villagers to the north. Perhaps Mr. Ogden had learned this art 
of gardening as a boy at home in New Jersey. I know that when 
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I was a little girl he had a really large garden for a city, on a 
ravine-side, back of his Thirteenth Street home, the berry bushes 
growing in fascinating tiers, one above the other, with little paths 
at the foot of each row. And my father has told me about the 
garden back of the Spring Street home when he was a boy. This 
was where the Wisconsin Hotel now stands. Surely this man liked 
gardens, but not so surely could he make his living that way. 

In New Jersey, John Ogden had been a faithful member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Before he came to Deer Creek there had 
been a Methodist service in the log cabin of Enoch Chase on the 
lake shore. By 1836 this service had turned into a tiny church 
up the river. 

Doubtless almost as soon as the Ogden home had been estab- 
lished, there were services in it on a Sunday, but in 1837, desiring 
to have a Presbyterian Church regularly organized, our grand- 
father sent word, probably by the pony mail, either to Green Bay 
where the Rev. Moses Ordway had been stationed for a time, or 
to a spot near Oshkosh where a missionary, the Rev. Cutting 
Marsh, was serving the Stockbridge Indians. At any rate these two 
people came here, made visitations, and on April 11, established 
a church.° 

We have known well that the meetings for the purpose of 
organizing the church were held in the very new courthouse 
of Juneautown, but most interesting is it to find in the diary of 
the Rev. Mr. Marsh the following references: 

April 3, 1837—-A church was formed with 18 people, Elders J. Hinman, 
S. Brown, J. Ogden. In the evening went down and passed the night at 
Mr. Ogden’s. An evening service there. Addressed the people. April 14, 
In the afternoon crossed the river and called at Dr. Proudfit’s and Mr. 
Longstreet’s. April 15 Crossed the river. April 25, Tuesday, between 10 
and 11 left Milwaukee to return to my station. At night encamped. Dur- 
ing the next day twice missed my way by following a trail instead of 
marked trees. At night encamped on the banks of the Milwaukee. Some 
hard swamps, but passed through safely. 

He mentions the Fond du Lac Trail and reaching his destination 
soon afterward. 


® Ordway diary, Wisconsin Magazine of History, 2:269 (March, 1919). 
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We must suppose that during the several years before he moved 
to Kilbourntown Mr. Ogden took his family each Sunday, either 
by the crude scow-ferry and the beach road, or later, by the new 
Kinnikinnic and East Water Street roads, to church in town, where 
the church was variously housed until at last, in 1844, the “Old 
White Church” was dedicated. It should be said that this name 
was doubtless given in affection, many years later, to the building 
that stood at the northwest corner of Milwaukee and Mason streets. 

On the farm the first children came into the Ogden home: Abbie 
in 1838, Jane Eliza in 1840, and John in 1842. The home must 
have had its excitements because it was not far from the Point 
with the Chase and Clybourn warehouse and the boardinghouse, 
with its various uses; although no boat of any size could enter that 
sandy river mouth, people and merchandise by lake must have 
come that way in small boats from the larger ones, until piers were 
built. You can imagine the interest and curiosity when a group 
of strangers were spending the night at the inn. 

Sometime about 1840 the lake had crept so near to the board- 
inghouse that it could no longer be used in that location. It was 
sold and towed up the river to Huron and East Water streets where 
it burned in 1857. In a loose paper, found in the old account book 
which I have mentioned, is a little statement as to the cost of mov- 
ing. These references seem to bring us so near to the story of this 
primitive building and yet leave so much to our curiosity. 

Possibly Mr. Ogden was all the time running the garden as a 
temporary venture until the property should be in a town. In 
1835 the Chase and Clybourn warehouse was headquarters for 
the town of Lake, which hoped to compete with Juneautown as a 
commercial center, but the river mouth was a sandy and an un- 
satisfactory entrance. I believe Mr. Chase built a small pier into 
the lake. Even so, his warehouse was sold and moved up the river 
in 1840. Piers were being built farther north and discussion began 
about a new river opening, which engineering feat did come about 
in 1852. Deer Creek was settling into a farm district. Grandfather's 
building at the Point was gone, and perhaps he felt that he was 
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missing his commercial vocation, so after about seven years, he 
left this early home. 

He moved his family to that region west of the river from 
Juneautown, called Kilbourntown. There is no further record of 
the garden acres which he left, and I do not know when they were 
sold. He had purchased several parcels of land in the county be- 
fore this, but there is no indication that any one of them was 
intended for a home. He must have rented the cottage on Spring 
Street between Second and Third streets which he was to purchase 
later. It stood at about the middle of the west-half of block 60. 
His son George, my father, was born there in 1844, and lived 
there through his boyhood. 

In December, 1844, a warranty deed was received by John Ogden 
for the west two-thirds of lot 15 and the sum mentioned is $200. 
The house stood toward the east end of this plot and as it was a 
sturdy house capable of two movings, its cost must have come out 
of other than this sum. In 1849 lot 14 was purchased; the sum 
indicated is only $100, but this was only Third Street property. 
It covered, however, the rear of the first purchase. The next deed, 
dated 1853, records the buying of the last third of lot 15 and that 
was expensive. It is a quitclaim deed from James D. Martin, the 
price being $1,000. In the same year lot 11 was bought of 
the Williams Estate, and in 1855 the purchase of lot 10 completed 
the quarter block. 

I think the purchase of the last third of lot 15 must have been 
the subject of the little story my father used to tell; that his father 
was told at one inquiry that this land was valued at $800 and he 
thought it too high; the next year the price was $900 and he felt 
the same, but when it had risen to $1,000 he said he could not 
afford to wait any longer. 

It is rather interesting to note the chronology of the buildings 
in this quarter block, and because of printed testimony given by 
George Ogden in the private alley lawsuit in 1923, I am able 
to trace it in much more detail than would otherwise be possible. 
The cottage—and we do not know who built it—probably stood 
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alone for several years, though very likely there were scattered 
homes in the other three sections of the block. 

In 1849 the first additional building was put up, on the corner 
of Spring and Third streets. It was forty feet wide. I like best to 
quote a few words written about it by my father: “ At that time 
it was the most imposing building on Spring Street, and was 
then ‘way up town.’ It was a three-story solid brick building.” 
Elsewhere he calls it a double house, and says the street side was 
longer than the other side. “It consisted of a store on the corner 
first floor, with a dwelling above. The other part of the ‘L’ was 
a dwelling with a basement. At the time it was erected the entrance 
to the basement was down one step and the entrance to the store 
was up about three feet from the grade of the street.” ° 

In 1851 the carriage shop was built on the 50 feet east of the 
home, with its side to the public alley. As the deed to this prop- 
erty is dated 1853, I must suppose that it was first taken on a 
mortgage. The building was frame and only 50 feet deep. It was 
gabled like a house, with three windows in the gable of the third 
floor. On a picture I notice that the two-story wing is not included 
under the gable. I doubt if this 18-foot wing was ever included in 
the carriage shop. I know it was sometimes rented, and the diagram 
shows it to have been short as well as narrow. In 1856 a brick 
addition for the factory work was extended 110 feet along the 
alley and though it is not part of our present picture, I will add 
that in 1867, when George Ogden took over the business, another 
40 feet were added, which took the brick building quite to the 
end of the property. All this addition was a flat two stories, and 
only 32 feet wide, so that back of the 50-foot front there always 
was a yard that was used for many purposes. 

Very early the need of a driveway back of the homes seems 
to have been felt; probably also the long view suggested the need 
of assuring light and air for future block building. This drive 
which was later called a private alley, was definitely planned on 
the north 10 feet of lot 14, to extend 100 feet and thus it came 


® Papers in writer's possession. 
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to the yard of the carriage shop. It was edged by a 6-foot picket 
fence on the north side along the garden and a plain board fence 
about 414 feet high on the south side, and on the north side there 
was a gate into the garden and on the south side into the home 
yard, as doubtless into the other south yards. The family home did 
not run to the fence but various sheds did. I wish we knew 
more about the garden which was planted where the Wisconsin 
Hotel now stands. 

The big carriage yard contained storage space for lumber and 
carriages left for repairs and some temporary buildings for barns, 
the record says. Grandfather always kept a horse, I am sure. In 
my own memory the horse used in connection with the business 
was always stabled in that center corner of the property. 

About this time the family moved out of the cottage into the 
double house. The cottage was rented, and a few years ago I met 
a Miss Mason, whose mother was the renter, and she told me of 
her visits as a child to the other house. In 1866 a brick building 
20 feet wide was put up west of the cottage and leased to a Mr. 
Cole. Then the cottage itself was moved around to lot 11 on 
Third Street, right into the garden, I fear, and Spring Street seems 
to have changed its character. The house plot, now only an odd 
38 feet, was sold to Colclough and Campbell in 1871 or before, 
and this firm, being in the brick business, made it part of their 
agreement to furnish Mr. Ogden with enough bricks at $16 a thou- 
sand, laid, to build a 40x60 two-story house on Third Street, just 
next to the moved cottage. I was amused to come upon this 
agreement because I had found only the barest mention elsewhere 
of this brick house. 

In 1875 the corner property was sold to Mr. Colclough with 
a proviso that had gone with the first sale, that the alleyway 
should always be kept open for the benefit of lots 14 and 15. In 
December of that year the Sentinel reported, “'The former resi- 
dence of Deacon Ogden, corner of Third and Spring Streets, is 
undergoing reconstruction for business purposes.” It must have 
been in 1871 or 1872 that the family had left Spring Street as a 
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home and gone to live on Thirteenth Street, then in its infancy, 
where another home was built. 

Before this time Grandfather had given up his carriage business. 
It would seem that he had never initiated his two grown sons into 
the trade. John had gone to the war and been brought home ill. 
George had clerked at home and in Chicago briefly, and had even 
gone as far as Kansas City with some idea of settling there. But 
in 1867, one record says, the business was running down. George, 
a very young man, bought it and made himself efficient. The 
name for a time was Ogden, Webster and Company but no knowl- 
edge has come down as to the partner. 

You will note that many of the property changes I have de- 
scribed were in the nature of real estate ventures. Often they were 
financed by mortgages which always seem to have been promptly 
discharged. It is especially interesting to note that brothers in 
New Jersey loaned money, and I find one letter expressing deep 
gratitude that money could be so profitably invested at a time 
of business depression. 

We will go back a little and trace other of the various ways 
in which this man had supported his family in this very new 
country. It is evident he was versatile. His trade was carriage- 
making, but his vocation near the lake shore had been gardening. 
There is one mention of how deer had nibbled at precious cabbages. 

The records indicate that he was a justice of the peace in 1842. 
Watrous’ Memoirs states that Ogden “was engaged in a manner 
as a live-stock dealer,” from 1843 to 1849, handling many head of 
cattle." This would have been soon after he left Deer Creek. 
Elsewhere we are told that just before John Plankinton came in 
1844 to go into the meat business, George Metcalf had tired of 
waiting for him and had formed a firm with Deacon John Ogden, 
with headquarters on East Water Street. This is all we know 
of the meat business. In 1849 he had a carriage business at 165 
West Water Street, and so we are not surprised to find the new 


7 Jerome A. Watrous, ed., Memoirs of Milwaukee County (2 vols., Madison, 1909), 
1-189. 
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“Carriage Repository” on Spring Street in 1851. 

There are a few reminiscences connected with this quarter block 
on Spring Street that seem worth relating. The home into which 
the family moved in 1843 deserves first attention. A very old man 
told me that there were trees in front of it after all other trees on 
the street there were gone, and it was he who told me how he and 
his mates pondered over the words “Carriage Repository” next 
door. I am sure it was into the basement door of the kitchen of 
this house that Indians used to walk unannounced. Grandmother 
said it delighted them to be in the room and have her look up 
and find them there. In this house after George, Mary Louise and 
Edward, and last Henry, were born. 

The corner brick building stood long after it was sold. At some 
earlier stage in its life it had had its gabled roof replaced by a 
straight one, perhaps thought more suitable for the rdle of a busi- 
ness place. It became a most forlorn relic before it was torn down 
and replaced. Indeed, now it has been twice replaced. But in its 
youth it was a worthy home. 

The frame carriage building stood past the turn of the century, 
though rented for other purposes. There was, I believe, no great 
change in its appearance unless, as seems probable, there had 
originally been high steps that were removed as the street level 
was raised up and up. A sturdy pioneer structure it was but built 
when Milwaukee knew no modern improvement whatever. 

This old building had grown inadequate for the carriage busi- 
ness finally owned by George W. and Henry M. Ogden, and 
about a year before Grandfather’s death a new building had been 
completed in his name. It stood on Third Street, occupying 60 
feet where the cottage and brick house had been, and earlier the 
garden. It was a modern four-story brick building with high base- 
ment. The north 40 feet of the Third Street property to a depth 
of 100 feet had been sold by this time. 

Grandfather now had rents from three buildings. With his wife 
and daughter and for a time his youngest son Henry, he had been 
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living for some seventeen years in his new home on Thirteenth 
Street. There were a yard and picket fence and the two large garden 
spaces, with sizeable barn between, where the horse and buggy 
were kept. He was afflicted with great deafness which probably 
limited his contacts during the late years of his life, but he was 
active until near the end, which came in January, 1891. In integrity 
and faithfulness he had pioneered and then helped a city to grow 
from infancy to real adulthood. 
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Milwaukee’s First Mass 


By PETER LEO JOHNSON 


hundredth birthday. The Roman document which estab- 

lished it as a diocese, with Milwaukee as headquarters, is 
dated November 28, 1843. At the time its geographical extent was 
Wisconsin Territory. A good many anniversaries are accompanied 
by inventories. The essay which follows is a slight literary salute 
to the diocesan centenary. 

For all practical purposes the question of Milwaukee’s first Mass 
is restricted to the nineteenth century. Religious services which 
Marquette may have conducted in 1674 while apparently encamped 
under the bluffs of Milwaukee or at the mouth of its river, remain 
in the realm of pure speculation. Twenty-four years later, on Octo- 
ber 9, 1698, missionaries of the Missions Etrangéres entered Mil- 
waukee River, which their annalist, Father Jean Francois Buisson 
de St. Cosme, called the Milouakik. No satisfactory conclusion 
about religious services can be derived from their two-day visit. 
As the upper Mississippi and Great Lakes region were more or 
less evangelized by the Jesuits, the foregoing missionaries were en 
route to the lower Mississippi where they set up eventually a 
number of missions." 

Writing in 1918, the late Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., chal- 
lenged the traditional view which held that the Rev. Florimond J. 


Ts YEAR the Milwaukee Catholic diocese is marking its one 





THE REV. PETER LEO JOHNSON, faculty member of St. Francis Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin, is a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
He wrote a historical sketch of the Society which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1942, number of the Magazine. The biography of Father Martin 
Kundig, of which he is the author, appeared in 1942, and is considered 
an excellent and fascinating story. 

1Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madi- 
son, 1925), 167, 261-62, 262 (note 43), ‘“‘The first mention of this river appears 
in the narrative of Father Membré (1679), where it is spelled ‘ Melleoiki’’’; Rev. Gilbert 


J. Garraghan, S.J., ‘‘ Marquette University in the Making,” in Ilinois Catholic Historical 
Review, 2:417-18 (April, 1920). 
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Bonduel said the first Mass in Milwaukee, August, 1837. After 
presenting evidence from St. Mary’s Register (Old St. Mary’s, Chi- 
cago), to the effect that the contemporary Chicago pastor, the 
Rev. Bernard J. Schaeffer, officiated at five baptisms in Milwaukee, 
April 20, 1837, Father Garraghan remarked, “The statement ap- 
pearing in some accounts that Father Bonduel said the first Mass 
in Milwaukee, August 1837, calls for revision in view of Father 
Schaeffer’s visit of April 1837, on which occasion there is every 
reason to suppose that he celebrated Mass.” * 

In 1881, James S. Buck revised the source of the original 
(1847) and succeeding statements regarding Bonduel’s first Mass 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Buck wrote, “This date should undoubtedly 
have been August 1835 or 1836.” * 

In accepting the declaration that Father Bonduel said the first 
Mass, a good deal of credence must be placed in his own claim. 
This is made by others, but he is probably their source. There 
does not seem to be any good reason for not accepting the claim. 

The late Archbishop Messmer was very much interested in Bon- 
duel and was intrigued by the question of the first Mass. In a 
communication written in 1923, by the pastor of Comines, Belgium, 
the native town of Bonduel, occurs a plain statement that the latter 
said the first Mass in Milwaukee and was the founder of Christianity 
there. The writer is dependent on a biography of Bonduel which 
is found in the history of Comines.* 

There is considerable difficulty in determining the year of his 
first stop in Milwaukee. The foregoing biography notes that he 
embarked for America in 1831, and went to Detroit where he was 


2 Ibid., 1:170 (Oct. 1918); 2:419 (April, 1920); Der Katholik (Speyer, 1837), 
263 ff., for two letters of Father Schaeffer. Writing on January 3, 1837, he states that 
he knows of no other priest north of him, though the country was inhabited for over 200 
miles. He felt that he could not visit this section due to distances and scarcity of people, 
though he had made sick calls several times to people 30 and 40 miles away (north). 
In his letter of April 10, 1837, he makes no mention of any forthcoming Milwaukee trip. 

2 Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1881), 2:284 (mote); Rev. David 
J. O’Hearn, ed., Fifty Years at Saint John’s Cathedral 1847-1897 (Milwaukee [1897]), 18, 
accepts Buck’s revision; Julius P. MacCabe is the authority for the Bonduel Mass in 
August, 1837, see his Directory of the City of Milwaukee 1847-48 (Milwaukee, 1847). 

4 Messmer, manuscript letters, letter to the secretary of the Bishop of Bruges quoting 
Histoire de Comines by L’Abbe Louis Mettiven, 3:485. The Messmer papers are in the 
Chancery Archives, Milwaukee Archdiocese. 











JOHN MARTIN HENNI (1805-1881) 
First Roman Catholic Bishop of Milwaukee, 1843-75; first Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, 1875-81. Portrait painted by Bernard Isaac Durward 
(1817-1902) of Milwaukee and presented to the WISCONSIN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY in 1866 by Mrs. Joshua Hathaway. 
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ordained. He was ordained early in 1834. The first notice of 
baptisms performed by him at St. Ann’s, Detroit, is dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1834, and the last for this year is October 23. The biog- 
raphy declares that after his ordination he was sent immediately to 
Milwaukee. To satisfy the inclusion of August into the picture he 
could have made the visit then if the investigator is puzzled by a 
long interval between the Detroit baptismal entries of his, 
May 5, 1834, and October 23, 1834. One way out of the puzzle 
is to offer the speculation that no baptismal entries argue for 
absence, and that this date can be accounted for partially by a trip 
and stay in Milwaukee.° 

After Bonduel’s death at Green Bay on December 13, 1861, a 
friend writing from Oshkosh, December 18, says that he does 
not know how long Bonduel stayed in Milwaukee on his first visit, 
but he is positive that the latter was the founder of the church 
there. The same writer mentions how Bonduel’s Mass there was 
probably the first one. The assurance about Bonduel being a 
founding father gets strength from the statement that Solomon 
Juneau donated two lots to him for the future church building.® 

In order to work out the thesis in favor of Bonduel, or possibly 
to challenge it, consideration will be directed to some items in 
support of the Rev. Theodore J. Van den Broek, well-known early 
missionary pastor in Green Bay and Little Chute. 

In 1843 Father Van den Broek wrote a letter to the editor of 
Godsdienstvriend (1843, no. 51), a Catholic paper, which received 
considerable publicity in the Catholic press of the United States. 
Among other things he wrote, “I arrived at Green Bay...on the 
4th of July 1834.” He stated that three Redemptorists replaced 
him on December 6, 1836, and that he was stationed thereafter at 
Little Chute. Further on he continued, “Shortly after my arrival 
here [Little Chute], I visited a spot called Milwaukie, where re- 
side about twenty Catholics. I formed a missionary station there 


5 Messmer transcriptions, Baptism Register, St. Ann’s Church, Detroit (1809-48). 
® Wabrheitsfreund (Cincinnati, 1837-1907), Jan. 23, 1862. 
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and visited it for some years at stated times. It is now destined to 
be the see of a bishop, and numbers about 4,000 Catholics.” ” 

The same letter was given space in the Cincinnati Catholic Tele- 
graph for 1844 (13:60), and a transcription of the same by 
Archbishop Messmer reads, “On December 6, 1833, three Re- 
demptorist Fathers, having replaced me at Green Bay, I was 
stationed at La Petite Chute Cockalin, at that time inhabited by 
Menominee Indians....Shortly after my arrival there...” and it 
goes on as in the foregoing. At this point the Archbishop puts 
in his own note, “ Then who said the first Mass in Milwaukee? ” 

The reader will notice that there is a difference of dates in both 
of the foregoing reproductions of the same letter. From the bap- 
tismal records of St. John’s Church, Green Bay, Father Van den 
Broek was in this place in 1833. 

The difficulty is not lessened by this translation from the Holland 
paper itself, “On the 6th of December 1835, the Bishop sent three 
Redemptorist Fathers in my place (Haetscher, Saenderl, Prost) 
and I betook myself twenty-four miles higher up the river into 
the woods to the Indians, at a place called La Petite Chute (Little 
Chute), a small waterfall near the Grand Cacalin, an Indian name 
meaning rapids.” ® 

As an interlude the profane are permitted to enjoy the tortures 
of the historian when confronted by the three different dates 1836, 
1833, and 1835 for the Redemptorist arrival in the foregoing re- 
productions of one original letter. The historian will laugh last 
if the original ever turns up. 

When Father Van den Broek wrote, “Shortly after my arrival 
here,” the “here” probably refers to Little Chute. Without all the 
historical apparatus desirable, it may not be too venturesome to 
favor the last translation which gives the date of Van den Broek’s 
release as December 6, 1835. Just when he arrived in Little Chute 

™ St. Louis Catholic Cabinet, 1:641-42 (Feb. 1844). 


8 Messmer transcriptions and notes; Centennial of St. Jobn’s, Little Chute (1936), 24, 
quoting Godsdiensturiend, 51:257-58 (1843). 
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is not known, but it is certain he took up residence there in De- 
cember, 1835.° 

Archbishop Messmer left another handy translation and tran- 
scription whereby the information comes that the Redemptorists 
arrived in Green Bay (not the first time) on the first Sunday of 
Advent, November 29, 1835. There they found Father Van den 
Broek, who was greatly surprised, but when the letter of the bishop 
was shown him, he left for Little Chute.’® 

Assuming that Van den Broek took his post in Little Chute in 
December, 1835, and keeping in mind his declaration, “Shortly 
after my arrival here, I visited a spot called Milwaukie,” a safe 
conclusion seems to be that he visited Milwaukee early in 1836. 

His statement, “I formed a missionary station there and visited 
it for some years at stated times,” appears to be very damaging to 
Bonduel’s claims, because it is a direct witness for Van den Broek, 
whereas Bonduel cannot be quoted directly. 

Making allowances for superficial investigation and the varia- 
tions in population statistics, Van den Broek’s declaration that there 
were twenty Catholics resident in Milwaukee at the time of his 
visit, permit the conclusion to stand that he was in Milwaukee 
early in 1836. If Bonduel had visited Milwaukee prior to July, 1834, 
he would probably have mentioned the fact in a letter he wrote 
from Detroit, dated July 12, 1834. 

In other words the Bonduel time limits for his first Milwaukee 
visit are approximately August, 1834, and December, 1835. Some 
time in the year 1835, according to the Catholic Almanac, he was 
transferred from Detroit to Mackinac where his headquarters re- 
mained during 1836, after which he became pastor of St. John’s, 
Green Bay, where the baptismal records indicate his ministry from 
June 21, 1837, to November 3, 1843, his last entry at this period. 


®He wrote a letter from Grand Kakalin (Kaukauna), December 27, 1835, telling of 
the difficulties and delay in reaching his new post, Wisconsin Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, 14:196 (1898); see Catholic Cabinet, loc. cst. 

10 Messmer, manuscript quoting Amnales Congregationis SS. Redemptoris, Provinciae 
Americanae (llchester, Md., 1888), 1:31-33; Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung (Wien, 
1831-), 7:28-35 (1834), for the Redemprtorist Letters. 

11 [bid., 8:14 (1835). 
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In spite of the assertion that Bonduel was sent immediately after 
his ordination (January, 1834) to Milwaukee, there is more reason 
to decide on 1835 as the year of his visit. This reason is based 
upon the declaration that Juneau donated two lots to Bonduel for 
church purposes, which may indeed be the real basis for his claim 
to be a founder. Land is a tangible factor in the founding of a 
church.” 

No hope is entertained to study here the intricate story of 
Juneau's land speculations and holdings by preémption, but proper 
entries for these were made in 1835 at the land office. Juneau 
purchased his lands in September (August), 1835, at a government 
land sale in Green Bay. The first Milwaukee sale of lots, still not 
platted and numbering 200, was announced in an advertisement 
October 8, 1835.* 

The foregoing is interjected because a lot donation should fol- 
low Juneau’s legal rights to possession. It may be that Bonduel, 
who like everybody else must have known of Milwaukee’s coming 
boom, met Juneau at the land sale in Green Bay, August—Septem- 
ber, 1835, and received a promise of church lots. More speculation 
permits the reviewer to think that he may have gone back to Mil- 
waukee with Juneau and then said the first Mass at Juneau’s house 
in August (September), 1835. The chances are pretty good that 
Juneau's house could have served for the accommodation of the 
few Catholics of the time and that it could not so serve in 1836 
or 1837." 

The task of determining Bonduel’s claim is not lessened by the 
write-up of the deed for the lots. The transferee was the Right 
Rev. Frederic Résé, Bishop of Detroit, and the consideration was 
$5.00 and “other valuable considerations.” July 13, 1837, is given 
as the date of the deed.” 


12 Wabrheitsfreund, Jan. 23, 1862; perhaps Bonduel went to Mackinac in late 1834, 
there is notice of his being there Feb. 1, 1835, Berichte, 10:19 (1837). 

18 Buck, Milwaukee, 1:40, 80, 86, 320. 

14 When Father Patrick O'Kelly said Mass in the summer of 1839, it was said in the 
courthouse, undoubtedly because of the increase in the number of Catholics. The court- 
house did not exist in 1835. 

15 Recorded in Registry of Deeds, Milwaukee County, vol. E, 61. 
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If the observer should maintain that Bonduel said the first Mass 
about the time of the foregoing date of the deed, his claim becomes 
rather dim in the face of Van den Broek (early 1836) and 
Schaeffer (April 20, 1837). 

Before taking a stand about the matter another item is introduced 
which adds to the complexity of the present problem. Some timidity 
is experienced over this new intrusion because of the incomplete- 
ness of the investigation regarding it. 

According to a news item of 1868, Mrs. Margaret O-kee-wah 
died on April 13, 1868, at the advanced age of 123 at Bay Settle- 
ment (Green Bay). It continues, “In June 1830 [1831] Bishop 
Fenwick received her into the church, baptized, and confirmed 
her. One year after her baptism she travelled via canoe to Milwau- 
kee in order to receive Holy Communion which she received in 
the house of Solomon Juneau.”*® 

Some search failed to locate Bishop Fenwick in Green Bay in 
1830, but he spent some time there in 1829 and three weeks there 
in June-July, 1831. In a letter of his written June 11, 1831, he 
remarks among other items that many Indians of the vicinity were 
baptized and confirmed.*” 

If the foregoing date (1832) for a Milwaukee Mass is accepted, 
the observer speculates a bit with the name of Father Mazzuchelli. 
He was in Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, and Madison in 1832, so 
perhaps he was in Milwaukee in this year. 

At the present no historical comfort is found in comparing dates 
of birth and baptisms of some of the Juneau children. The study 
relating to Schaeffer's baptismal entry and the birthdays of Mathilda 
and Eugene Juneau is not complete. It is believed that an investi- 
gation of the place of baptism of all the Juneau children might 
result in fixing a visit of Fathers Gabriel Richard or Vincent Badin 
to Milwaukee in the 1820's. Just as soon as Chicago had a priest 
(1833), the Juneaus went to Chicago in 1833 for Margaret 


16 Augsburg Sion, June 20, 1868; for other particulars about Mrs. O-kee-wah, see Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Collections, 2:491 ff. (1856); 3:203 (1857). 

1" Berichte, 2:3-4 (1831); 3:24-26 (1832); Wisconsin Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, 14:158, 177 (1898); 15:238 (1900). 
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Juneau's baptism and in 1834 for Mrs. Juneau’s communion. After 
1834 the Chicago records are silent about the Juneaus, except for 
Father Schaeffer's entry of the Milwaukee baptisms.** 

The persistence of the thesis of Bonduel’s first Mass in Milwau- 
kee in 1835 must stand until greater proofs to the contrary are 
produced. The historian is perturbed about Father Van den Broek’s 
statement that he “formed a missionary station” in 1836 at Mil- 
waukee, but believes that the repeated assertions, early and late, 
that Bonduel said the first Mass there, should prevail. 

He is a bit upset by the weakness of Father Bonduel for titles. 
Reports are steady about the Proto-sacerdos (first ordained in 
Detroit), the Founder, the Inspector (for Indians), the Apostolic 
Missionary (conferred by Pope Pius IX), and Bishop-elect of 
Prairie du Chien. Perhaps some day the solution of the Bonduel 
problem will end up by allowing that he was the founder of the 
church in Milwaukee and that probably he said the first Mass 
there. 


18 Isabella Fox, Solomon Juneau (Milwaukee, 1916); Baptismal Records of Chicago, 
Ill. Cath. Hist. Rev., 3:406 ff. (April, 1921); 1:160 ff. (Oct. 1918); Rev. Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, S.J., Catholic Church in Chicago 1673-1871 (Chicago, 1921), 68, 97-98. 
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WISCONSIN AS DEPICTED IN THE 
MICHIGAN PRESS 


Edited by SIDNEY GLAZER 


have been helpful in enlarging the scope of information 

available for students of local history, these sources, un- 
fortunately, have often been uncritical or inadequate. Too often, 
the traveler, for example, has been as gullible as was Herodotus 
in listening to explanations offered by the Egyptians. Many ac- 
counts indicate that the writers have been only partially observant. 
Some sources have proved to be of little value because the numerous 


personal references have little significance for present-day readers. 
The following items from the Michigan press deal primarily 


with conditions in Wisconsin during the decade of the forties in 
the preceding century when, usually, reference to a neighboring 
state was limited to items of so called “ general intelligence.” The 
Michigan Christian Herald, from which source all except one of the 
accounts is taken, was the organ of the Baptist Church in Michi- 
gan and had a large and well diversified circulation throughout 
the state; the excerpts are from the news letter of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Rooms of New York. The letter to the 
editor of the Marshall Statesman has been included because of its 
similarity to the excerpts selected from the Herald. It will be 
observed that the material refers not only to general economic 
problems, but also emphasizes morals, religion, health, and general 
social conditions. 


‘poe contemporary descriptions and characterizations 





THESE accounts from the Michigan press which deal with conditions in 
Wisconsin during the forties have been edited and the introduction sup- 
plied by SIDNEY GLAZER, assistant professor of history, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 
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News of this type undoubtedly had considerable influence upon 
and interest for some prospective Wisconsin emigrants who were 
concerned both with economic prospects and the wholesomeness 
of their moral environment. The accounts should also be of 
assistance to students in supplementing or verifying the histories 
of the communities mentioned. 





Letter from the REv. HENRY TOPPING of Delaware (Delavan), 
Walworth County, Wiskonsan Territory, states: 

Nearly half of the settled portion of the territory is entirely desti- 
tute of ministers of our denomination. (Baptist) We want eight or 
ten to come among us as soon as possible. Much can be done now, 
that cannot be done five or ten years hence. But ministers to be use- 
ful here, should be such as are useful in New England and New York, 
as the emigrants are mostly from those States.’ 


Account of the REV. PETER CONRAD, who has concluded a one- 
year appointment between Milwaukee and Greenfield, states: 
I render you an account of my stewardship with emotions of mingled 
pleasure and pain. With pain, because of the little that has been 
accomplished, and the moral desolation which still prevails around 
me; with pleasure, in recollecting the kind Providence which directed 
my footsteps higher, and the grace which has sustained me amidst 
prospects full of gloom, and, to the human eye, of discouragement.... 
The Church in Greenfield, though yet feeble, has received the acces- 
sion of a few valuable members by baptism; they have sustained a 
very interesting and efficient Sunday School, and recently supplied it 
with a valuable library; they have a very active Temperance Society, 
and the females have formed a society and are endeavoring to aid 
the Home Mission cause.” 


1 The erroneous reference to Delaware may have been the mistake of the Detroit editor. 
The Rev. Henry Topping came to Darien in 1839 and settled at Delavan in 1842. Albert 
Beckwith, History of Walworth County, Wisconsin (Indianapolis, 1912), 1:257, 263. 
Michigan Christian Herald (Dec. 26? 1842]. 

2 The Rev. Peter Conrad was in Milwaukee from May, 1841, until November, 1843. 
James Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1881), 2:286. Michigan Christian 
Herald, Jan. 2, 1843. 
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Letter from an unnamed correspondent in Wisconsin Territory, 
states: 

The social character of this Territory is far from being settled. It 
has hardly begun to be formed. The soil, climate and productions of 
the county are so inviting, that not only families, but companies are 
thronging into it from all quarters. The particular cast of character 
which society will finally assume may not now be easily determined; 
but so far as religion is concerned, there is hardly a sect or name 
in Europe or America which is not anxiously endeavoring to make 
prevalent their peculiar views. It becomes our Churches, therefore, 
as the friends of Christ and the uncompromising advocates of civil 
and religious liberty, to be active in disseminating the pure gospel 
through every grove and prairie, every village and hamlet, lest this 
matchless valley become a march of moral corruption. . . . 

I will only say that, for the last twelve months, I have been the only 
Baptist minister in the county of my residence, comprising 720 square 
miles, uniformly and thickly settled. 


Letter from the REV. ABSALOM MINER, JR., Prairieville (Wau- 
kesha), February 2, 1844, states: 

The quarter just closed has been by far the most interesting of any 
during my residence in the Territory. We have enjoyed a most 
glorious revival, and the wilderness and solitary places have been made 
to blossom and bud abundantly. Three evangelical denominations in 
the place united in a protracted effort, which God has crowned with a 
rich blessing. The meeting continued five weeks, and I have been so 
much occupied in labors growing out of this state of things that all 
my periodicals lay upon the table unread. 

A lively union prevails among Christians, and, our denomination, 
have our full share of influence. One week ago last Lord’s day, I gave 
the right hand of fellowship to 26 persons. Tomorrow we are to 
have a covenant meeting and expect to receive another accession. The 
glorious work is spreading in the surrounding towns and settlements.‘ 

* Ibid., Dec. 18, 1843. 

*The Rev. Absalom Miner began his labors in Waukesha in 1842. History of Waukeshe 


County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1880), 647-48. Michigan 
Christian Herald, March 25, 1844. 
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Comments of the corresponding secretary concerning the need for 
a minister in Milwaukee: 

So far as Milwaukie is concerned it is very desirable that a suitably 
qualified minister should proceed to that place without delay. The 
Society has aided in sustaining a Missionary there two or three years; 
but the Church they assisted is now destitute and suffering for the 
want of a pastor. 

Milwaukie is destined to become a place of great importance. Its 
location insures it. Its present importance is very considerable; exceed- 
ing that of many older cities of the west, in 1840 the number of in- 
habitants was stated at less than 1,400. In the fall of 1842, they had 
increased to 3,500, and according to a census taken last summer, there 
were found to be 6,030. During the season of navigation, four or 
five steamboats arrive weekly; many of the passengers remain, and 
become regular inhabitants of the place, and prosper in the various 
arts and trades. 

Here, then, is a most inviting field for a devoted, active Godly 
minister. . . . All other denominations there are prosperous. Being 
supplied with pastors of popular talent, they have built and are build- 
ing houses of worship, and those which are completed are full, some 
of them to overflowing.° 


Letter from the REV. ABSALOM MINER, JR., Prairieville, states: 

We have had a most glorious winter in Prairieville. .. . The Bap- 
tists, who, at my coming here, were but as a handful of corn upon 
the tops of the mountains, and were hardly acknowledged to have an 
existence at all by a certain clan of people, are now as numerous and in- 
fluential, if not more so, than any other denomination in the place. 

All the other Churches have meeting houses, but we have been 
obliged to meet in the academy, in a room only 30 feet square, and 
which couldn’t hold all who wished to attend. . .. There are now about 
500 inhabitants in the village, and, I presume, that number will be 
doubled this season... . 

In February last, I visited a few brethren west of the Wisconsin 
river, a distance of more than one hundred miles. . . . While there, I 
baptized five converts, and constituted a Church of 20 members—the 

5 The vacancy caused by Conrad’s departure was not filled until late in 1844 when the 


Rev. Lewis Raymond of Cooperstown, New York, became pastor. Buck, Milwaukee, 2:286. 
Michigan Christian Herald, April 22, 1844. 
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largest at the beginning, I suppose, which has been formed in Wiscon- 
sin....It is a most interesting band of young Christian warriors. 
While with them, I slept in straw and buffalo skins, and ate baked 
potatoes, and drank crust coffee.® 


Letter of September 27, 1844, from the REV. JEREMIAH MURPHY, 
Union, Rock County, Wisconsin, states: 

Janesville, as you know, is one of my stations. Its importance is 
daily increasing. More than 60 acres of ground in the west side of 
the river were laid out into village late last spring, which is about 
equal in measurement to the village plot on the other side. Rising of 
30 buildings are now in progress on this new addition.... “ Among 
which is a stone edifice, 64 by 52 feet, and three stories high, for an 
academy; one of the halls of which is to be fitted up for public lec- 
tures and meetings....There is now (at Janesville) a Sunday school 
and weekly prayer meeting, sustained chiefly by Baptist members. ...” 
We have appointed a meeting this month for the purpose of forming 
a Church. 

I hope Dr. Delaney, of your State, whom your Society have recently 
appointed for this Territory, will take charge of it. 

Almost two years ago a settlement was commenced 8 miles south- 
west from Janesville, by a brother from Michigan. It has now 75 
families, among which are about 20 Baptist members. I have oc- 
casionally united them during the past year, and no other minister has 
ever preached in the place.’ 


Letter of January 3, 1845, from the REV. JAMES DELANEY, Union, 
Rock County, Wisconsin, states: 

The field I occupy is very extensive—There is no village within a 
circle of ten or twelve miles, but there are several growing settle- 
ments. I know of no Baptist minister between here and the Mississippi, 
on the one hand, and Lake Superior on the other. Immigration pours 
into the Territory, in one unbroken tide during the season of navi- 
gation. The unrivalled and far-famed excellence of the soil in this 
and some of the adjacent counties, draws multitudes with more than 
magnetic power. Generally speaking, their means are scanty; with 

* Ibid., July 15, 1844. 

™The Rev. Jeremiah Murphy organized the First Baptist Church of Janesville on Octo- 


ber 13, 1844, and remained until 1847. William F. Brown, ed., Rock County, Wisconsin 
(Chicago, 1908), 1:293; 2:537. Michigan Christian Herald, Oct. 21, 1844. 
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some exceptions they are poor but energetic adventurers. A burning 
eagerness to “enter land,” drives them to expend nearly their all for 
lots of rich “ prairie” and “oak openings!” The principal influx is 
in the fall, when it is too late in the season to provide an adequate 
defense against the approaching inclemencies of the winter, hence, 
miserable dwellings, wretched clothing and other demonstrations of 
privation and poverty meet the eye on every hand. By the stern neces- 
sity of the case, the settler is obliged to make an untiring struggle for 
years—not to hoard wealth, or live in style, but to tame the wilderness 
and keep himself alive. 

It is painful to add, that among the settlers here, are too many who 
were professors of religion “in the east,” and now have their “ Letters 
of Commendation” in their chests;... 

I have, however, found many of the very “salt of the earth” here, 
but so poor that it would be a want of benevolence to expect them to 
give anything for the most benevolent purpose....Often toil-worn 
and hungry, I travel scores of miles on foot and alone,...and to visit 
the rich, poor, and the impenitent.... 

Baptist families are coming in and settling all around me, who 
need my daily attention.® 


Letter of August 28, 1845, from M. S.° to editor, states: 

A few miles before reaching Milwaukie, I witnessed one of the 
most brilliant displays of the queen of Night my eyes ever rested upon. 
During the fore part of the day, a stiff southerly breeze had stirred 
up the waters of the Lake just enough to give most of us a little more 
than the bare premonition of that terrible feeling—sea sickness.... 

Towards evening the wind had died away into a dead calm, and 
the black clouds which had rolled along the face of the sky, had passed 
away. It was about 9 o'clock at night, I think, when I went upon the 
hurricane deck to breathe the cool air. And such a scene! Words are 
inadequate to do it justice. At an altitude of almost forty-five degrees 
the Moon was pouring down her mild rays upon the watery expanse, 
now settled into repose, and marking its dark depths with her long 
silver lines of glittering light—upon our starboard bow lay three 
vessels at a distance that made them seem like fairy beings sitting upon 
the water and drinking in the beauty of the charming scene in the 


8 Ibid., Jan. 27, 1845. : 
® The reference apparently is to Miles Sanford, a leading Baptist of Pontiac, Michigan. 
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background, and running along the horizon, lay a heavy cloud, from 
whose blue point the lightning sent forth numerous flashes, revealing 
its many combinations, and tinging their irregular edges with its own 
red light. 

Such is the meagre description of a moonlight upon Lake Michigan— 
a scene in which there was combined as much of true beauty as in 
anything I ever saw.... 

Here (Milwaukie) we stopped, and having had to wait about twenty- 
four hours for a boat from Detroit, we had an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing much of this city of recent growth. 

In the company of Br. Lewis Raymond, the esteemed Pastor of the 
Baptist church here, we rode around the city. The larger part of it 
lies in a valley formed by the Milwaukie and Menominee rivers— 
the rest lies upon an extensive hill that rises from the valley that skirts 
the former river, and extends about a half a mile in width to the Lake, 
but a small part of the city can be seen. To see the whole of it, the 
observer must place himself upon the Menominee bluffs, where he 
gets a most imposing view. The valley and the numerous little hills 
which stretch away from it, with their intervening ravines, make one 
think of the valley of the Tiber and the hills of the “eternal city.” 
And who knows but Yankee enterprize which is rapidly leveling these 
hills and filling up these ravines, will build up a city which will vie 
with Rome in its palmiest days! But that is in the future. That it is 
destined however to become a great city, there can be no doubt. Its 
almost unexampled increase is a sure presage of its future greatness. 
In 1820, it was the site of a Potauotomac {Potawatomi} village, and 
but two white families resided here—indeed, till within the last twelve 
years, the Indians planted their corn upon the very ground which is 
now occupied by many a fine mansion, and in many places, the corn 
hills, now covered with turf, are plainly visible. 

Religiously, Milwaukie is well off, if a goodly number of religious 
societies can make it so. There is 1 Catholic Church, 1 Episcopal, 1 
Congregationalist, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, 1 Unitarian, 
4 small German congregations of different religious faith, besides a 
congregation of German Rationalists who meet every Lord’s Day, to 
glorify the profound and inexplorable mysteries of a sublimated non- 
sense. The Catholic Church is the Metropolitan church of the Diocese 
of Wisconsin, and is consequently the residence of a Diocesian Bishop. 
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The Baptist church is rapidly rising under the efficient labors of Br. 
Raymond ...their members having been more than doubled since he 
has been with them, which has been a little more than ten months.... 
The Catholics are intending to build a large Cathedral next summer. 

We came to Southport by the Great Western, stopping at Racein, 
the county seat of the county of the same name. It is a flourishing 
place, and contains several churches, which are more or less prosper- 
ous.... As the boat stopped but a few minutes, I had no time to make 
my observations. ... 

Southport [Kenosha] lies upon Lake Michigan, about 55 miles north 
of Chicago, and is divided by Pike Creek which runs nearly through 
the centre of it, and empties its waters into the Lake. The extreme 
length of the village is about two miles, and the average width, one 
fourth of a mile. The first settlement was made here about ten years 
ago, but the village never made much advancement till within the 
past four year. Its present population is nearly 3,000. 

What think you, Messrs Publishers, of a village in the woods?— 
I don’t mean girt around on all sides by trees, but actually built among 
the towering monarchs themselves. I have often heard of such places, 
but I never saw one till now. The village is located in an oval opening, 
and the original trees, excepting in the immediate centre, are left 
standing, with a few exceptions. Many of the streets and houses are 
overshadowed by trees whose overlapping branches form many a beau- 
tiful and Gothic arch. This and the cool breezes from the water, in 
this sultry season of the year, give to it an air of pleasantness which 
is seldom surpassed. From the inequalities of the ground, a fine op- 
portunity is afforded by building tenants. On passing around the 
village I noticed that several gentlemen were extending them in 
the front and rear of their residences—some being designated for 
porterres, others for grass-plots and shrubbery, and others still for gar- 
dening.—The village is in part a harmonious combination of rural 
beauty and city neatness. The only drawback is the deep sand, and this, 
perhaps is preferable to the glutinous compound known as Ohio and 
Michigan mud. This evil is being remedied, however, by covering 
the sand with a layer of clay, which is covered by a layer of pebble 
stones! ... 

There are six churches here—1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, 1 Episcopal, 
1 Congregational, 1 Catholic, and 1 Universalist. The Baptist Church 
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is under the pasteral care of Elder J. Lothrop [Jason Lothrop}, whose 
praise for enlightened views, sound doctrine, and deep personal piety, 
is in all the churches. The Catholics have the best meeting house in 
the place. It was finished a short time since at a cost of $7,000.?° 


Letter of May 4, 1845, from the Rev. J. MuRPHy of Janesville, 
states: 

As to destitution of ministerial labor in this region; I need only 
say from this place to the Mississippi, a distance of one hundred 
miles, I know of no minister of our denomination. Calls for preach- 
ing in the region are so numerous that I have no language adequate 
to express the anguish of soul I feel in hearing them, while, to attend 
them is beyond my utmost ability, and to invite others in the East 
to come and aid seems almost in vain. O, that God would put it into 
the hearts of many strong and faithful men to come freely, and at once, 
and relieve us of the last stone is laid {sic} in the spiritual building.” 


Notes of a trip around the Great Lakes on the Steamer “ Oregon,” 
October 1, 1846: 

Southport is pleasantly situated on the Lake, distant 35 miles in 
numerical figures from Milwaukie. Here we tarried a sufficient length 
of time to allow of my taking a stroll through the town—as we did, 
also, at Racine. Both of these places were settled near or about eight 
years ago, though only five years have elapsed since they hegan to be 
considered places of any consequence. Their growth has been truly 
astonishing. Already the population of each is over 3,000. Previous 
to visiting them I had supposed they were neat and flourishing villages 
of perhaps, one thousand or 1500 inhabitants, and was really sur- 
prised to learn that they had at least double that number, and were 
large and handsome and thriving towns. Racine pleased me the most 
of the two places. Its situation is delightful and apparently far more 
pleasant than that of Milwaukie; or even that of any other place on 
the Western Shore of Lake Michigan. There is one magnificent Hotel 
here, called “Congress Hall.” It is a massive stone building, so 
situated as to command a full view of the lake and is said to be well 
kept. A Whig and a Locofoco paper are published both at Racine 
and Southport, tho’ the two places are in the same County, and distant 


1 Michigan Christian Herald, Sept. 15, 1845. 
1 Ibid., Sept. 22, 1845. 
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from each other by ten miles. I called at the office of the “Nearest 
Whig,” and obtained some papers——Only one hand was in the office 
himself without assistance! He had acted the part of Editor, publisher, 
devil and all. The paper is large and respectable, conducted with 
much spirit and has a good circulation. Wiskonsin is well supplied 
with newspapers, most of which are well managed. Our political 
friends have established a press in nearly all the important places 
in the Territory, and on this account, although it is to take the 
position in the union as a State, under Locofoco auspices, we have 
every reason to believe the years will be but few ere the reign of 
Democracy “will have ended.” Direful accounts of sickness and 
mortality reached us at Racine, and indeed at all the places at which 
we stopped. All through Wiskonsin and Northern Illinois it has 
been extremely unhealthy during the past season, owing, doubtless, 
to the unusual and long continued heat of the weather. Nearly every 
person has been prostrated by fevers. In some places there have hardly 
been well over enough to take care of the sick. To such an extent has 
this been the case that farmers have been unable to thresh their grain 
and bring it to market, so that boats and vessels find it difficult to 
obtain freight from the ports of Lake Michigan.’* 


Letter of June 23, 1847, from P. W. of Sheboygan to editor: 
Dear Brother Harris: 

In my mind your name is associated with many pleasing recollections 
of the past, but I must not in this place give utterance to personal 
feelings. ... 

Perhaps your readers of the Peninsular state will not be unwilling 
to form a more intimate acquaintance with the youngest of the 
numerous sisters whose home is toward the setting sun.... 

Wisconsin has a reputation yet to establish, but the elements now 
operating indicate that industry and enterprise will characterize the 
new state. 

Like other western states we have a mixed population. In the 
northern section the mass of the people are Americans and Germans, 
with only a sprinkling from other nations. 

Large tracts of lands lying west and northwest of Sheboygan are still 
to be obtained at government price, but the settlers are taking it up 


22 Letter to the editor of the Marshall Statesman, Oct. 20, 1846, 
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with great rapidity. For the last week or two the arrivals per day 
at this port have ranged from 23 to 50. We are constantly receiving 
accessions from the south part of this state, and from Illinois. Most 
of this class were from the east a few years since. Having tried prairie 
farms and fever and ague localities, they are anxious to find a more 
healthy country abounding in timber. In coming to this region the 
object of the search is gained. . 

In morals I apprehend the people compare favorably with those 
of other new countries, though the Christian finds enough to grieve 
him, especially in the larger towns upon the lake. I know some pious 
people located in the country who are happily disappointed in the 


state of society, finding many more warm hearted Christians than they 
expected.”* 


18 Michigan Christian Herald, July 7, 1847. 
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Caesars of the Wilderness; Médard Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers, and 
Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710. By GRACE LEE NUTE. (D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1943. Pp. xvii, 386. 
$4.00.) 

This is a remarkable piece of research and refutes and controverts 
most of the previous writing on the careers of these two early explorers 
of North America. As a reply to the many ingenious and entertaining 
articles and books that have been published on Radisson’s journeys 
it is superb. One of the most recent of these, King of the Fur Traders 
by Stanley Vestal (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940), is completely 
overthrown, as far as routes and dates are concerned, by Miss Nute’s 
discoveries. 

The reviewer is convinced that Miss Nute’s manuscript should be 
published and that it will evoke great interest. It opens up the whole 
subject of French exploration in North America during the seventeenth 
century, deals competently with the persons and forces at rivalry in 
France and New France, ties Radisson’s exploration up with that 
of Duluth, La Salle, etc., and finally opens a new chapter in the rivalry 
between France and England for a foothold in northern North America. 
Radisson’s action in selling his services alternately to England and 
France was a capital feature in the former’s securing of Hudson Bay 
and the founding of the great monopoly, the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The book will awaken great interest not only because of the subjects 
of the biographies, but because these explorers were the first white 
men in Minnesota and Manitoba, and are claimed by other states, 
which cannot now make this claim good. The question of the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi by these explorers is summarily dismissed 
as not proved, notwithstanding Vestal’s and other staunch assertions 
of that fact. 

The book is well written, the confusing facts clearly woven together 
and made plain. Altogether it is an outstanding piece of work that 
it would be a misfortune not to have published. 

If it is too long, some of the appendices may be omitted or com- 
pressed. 

Wisconsin Historical Society LOUISE PHELPS KELLOGG* 


* The late Dr. Kellogg, the great authority on French colonization in the Northwest, 
had written this appraisal of Miss Nute’s book for a committee of the American Historical 
Association which later accepted the volume for publication. 
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Mitchell: Pioneer of Air Power. By ISAAC DON LEVINE. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc., New York, 1943. Pp. vii, 420. $3.50.) 

In 1898 Billy Mitchell left Wisconsin to fight in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. In 1936 he was taken back for burial. During the years be- 
tween he saw the rise of aeronautics and, in relation to war, under- 
stood what he saw better than any of his countrymen. Isaac Don Levine 
has had access to the files of Mitchell’s correspondence, his diaries, and 
other family papers. Of course, he read all of Mitchell’s published and 
unpublished writings, the mass of newspaper material, committee re- 
ports, and official proceedings which the stormy career of his hero pro- 
voked. He has performed superbly in weaving together the fascinating, 
tragic story of the man who, had his views been respected and adopted 
in high places, would have saved his country from the humiliation of 
unreadiness when Germany broke loose a second time upon the 
world, and the defeat by Japan at Pearl Harbor. 

His first practical application of the air arm to war conditions was 
in 1904 when, during maneuvers at Manassas, Virginia, he erected a 
200-foot tower and, with powerful field glasses, wrecked the enemy’s 
plans by reporting his unfolding strategy. 

As chief of the air service of the United States First Army in France 
during the World War he not only won the highest praise from Persh- 
ing and Petain for the brilliant command and operation of his forces, 
but a reputation unexcelled by any for personal courage. His unaccom- 
panied sweeps over and far behind enemy lines were known at the time 
for their epic valor, and praised supremely for their observational value. 
He was tireless in study, reflection, and deduction, and presently ar- 
rived at the deep and unshakable conviction that in air power war- 
fare had achieved not merely an important auxiliary but a new and 
major arm, equal to the army and navy and, perhaps, superior to one or 
both. He grasped new implications with the speed of the weapons 
he used. Chateau-Thierry taught him, for example, that the romantic 
plumed knights of the sky, the magnificent aces, “ were completely in- 
adequate to gain mastery of the air.” Only by codrdination could this be 
achieved. He believed, too, that with sufficient aerial power Germany 
could be bombed out of the war. 

Returning home he dedicated himself with crusading passion to the 
development of American air power, not as auxiliary to the army or 
navy, but as an equal and independent unit of national defense. Both 
his principle and presumption, his thesis and method, irritated and en- 
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raged historic and conventional interests, and through all his remaining 
years he was the center of controversy and attack. The admirals jeered 
when he insisted that warships, even battleships, could be sunk by aerial 
blows. The confident Secretary Daniels offered to stand on the bridge 
of a vessel defying the conceited bombardier. And when Mitchell and 
his men eventually got their chance, and sank a submarine, a destroyer, 
a cruiser, and a battleship, the admirals wept in their handkerchiefs. 

But Mitchell would not spare them. He wrote and published pro- 
digiously, and lectured on the platform and radio. When official ex- 
asperation could endure no more, he was brought to court-martial for 
insubordination, President Coolidge consenting. He was judged guilty, 
and sentenced to suspension “from rank, command, and duty, with for- 
feiture of all pay and allowances, for five years.” Douglas MacArthur 
was one of his judges, and voted for acquittal! 

Mitchell resigned from the army and with high spirit and unabated 
passion continued to fight for his country’s security. He warned again 
of Japan’s coming blow in Hawaii and Aleutia. But too many officials 
and private citizens were asleep upon the ramparts and would not har- 
ken; they urged him to be quiet and go to sleep with them. The dismal 
drama was played out, and in the end “the country paid in blood and 
defeat for the deliberate blindness of its peaceful years.” 

University of Iowa HARRISON JOHN THORNTON 


Sinnissippi: A Valley under a Spell. By JAMES M. PHALEN. ( Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons, Washington, 1942. Pp. ix, 240.) 

Colonel Phalen’s “ Valley under a Spell” is that of the Rock River, 
which rises in the vicinity of Watertown, Wisconsin, and flows into 
the Mississippi just below Rock Island, Illinois. Though Colonel Phalen 
makes a commendable attempt to tell the history of the Rock and its 
valley, his book is rather a sketchy account, episodic in character, and, 
while entertaining enough, it contains minor flaws which will annoy 
the student of history. 

The story of the Rock is the story of Black Hawk and the Black 
Hawk War; it is the story of Horicon Marsh, of Lake Koshkonong, 
Thure Kumlien, Rock Prairie, the lead country of Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, and even to some extent of the Four Lakes and Madison, since 
the Yahara River is a tributary. Obviously justice cannot be done such 
a story in the 240 pages of Colonel Phalen’s book. The result is, of 
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course, that a certain elimination must take place; Colonel Phalen has 
chosen to emphasize the Black Hawk story and the visit of Margaret 
Fuller to the Rock River Valley, not only above everything else, but 
almost at the expense of the remaining aspects of the Rock’s history. 
Manifestly, then, there are very patent lacunae in this narrative, both 
as story and as history. 

It ought to be said of Colonel Phalen’s account that what there is of 
it is readable enough, and for the most part historically accurate. It 
is good as a layman’s account as far as it has gone, but it has not gone 
nearly far enough; too much of the Rock’s story remains to be told. Its 
faults are rather those of omission than of flat error; for it is difficult to 
excuse the brief treatment of the lead mining decades, of the Four 
Lakes country, and the sketchiness of Colonel Phalen’s chapters on Hori- 
con Marsh and the Koshkonong region. There is, too, but a hasty intro- 
duction to the pioneer peoples who came into the valley, only enough to 
whet one’s appetite, and then no more. 

Colonel Phalen’s errors may very possibly be due to consultation of 
second-best references. Misspellings occur too frequently; Colonel 
Phalen appears to be unsure of the preferred spelling of Chaetar, Nea- 
pope, and Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak. It is a moot point as to whether 
the battle of Wisconsin Heights, elsewhere described as the most im- 
portant engagement of the Black Hawk War from a point-of-view of 
tactics and strategy, was a “rear guard conflict,” as it is extremely 
doubtful that the strategic escape of the Sauk band from the Heights 
can be called a “scattered flight.” The bibliography appended to the 
text is by no means comprehensive in relation to the references which 
might have been consulted, and the lack of an index is regrettable. 

Sinnissippi is primarily an idealized account of the Rock River and 
its valley; as such, one can find little fault with it, since such ideali- 
zation depends very largely upon individual emphasis and interpreta- 
tion. But insofar as it purports to be a comprehensive history, the 
book falls far short of the mark. 

Sauk City AuGuUST DERLETH 


The Year of Decision: 1846. By BERNARD De VorTo. (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1943. Pp. xv, 538. $3.50.) 

Mormons who have written about their great hegira from Nauvoo to 

Salt Lake have seen the awful hand of Jehovah guiding their destiny, 
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punishing their sins, disciplining the Saints, and fulfilling the prophecies 
of the Prophet Joseph. Historians with an eye for economic motives 
have seen in the Mexican War, the Oregon diplomacy, and the conquest 
of California, the working of economic determinism. Contemporary 
partisan commentators thought the whole movement in the Mexican 
area a “plundering aggression,” an “infamous business,” which was 
“monstrously iniquitous” and made mockery of the claims that Ameri- 
cans were extending the blessings of freedom to the shores of the Paci- 
fic. Mr. De Voto, however, rejects with mild scorn the miracles which 
God vouchsafed the Saints. He repudiates the “ naive mythology called 
economic determinism.” He ignores the partisan moralists. Instead, he 
casts his account of the Mexican War, the migration of 1846, and the 
conquest of California—"“this is the story of some people who went 
west in 1846”—wunder an astrological portent. January 13, 1846, 
Matthew Maury, gazing heavenward, noted that Biela’s comet had 
split in two. Then, in addition to this ominous phenomenon, there was 
that “inevitability "—Manifest Destiny—which “was precipitated out 
of the possible.” Somehow (the reviewer is a bit confused at this 
point), somehow, the “personal experience” of the “unremarkable 
commoners of the young democracy” became “national experience” 
and made “a decisive part of a decisive turn in the history of the 
United States.” 

Divested of such astrological determinism and pseudo-philosophical 
gibberish, this volume is a highly entertaining digest of several dozen 
diaries, notebooks, journals, biographies, and about three volumes of 
the Works of H. H. Bancroft. But it is not only digest; it is also a 
skillful synthesis. Mr. De Voto has made a timetable of western travel 
for 1846, and with apt juggling he keeps his people together. Woven 
together in his intricate pattern are the Mormons who left Nauvoo; 
Taylor’s, Scott’s, and Kearney’s armies; the Mormon Battalion; Francis 
Parkman; the Donner party; President Polk; Senator Benton; John C. 
Frémont; Jim Clymon; and the nameless “ Bill Bowens” who hit the 
western trail. There are brief references to Brook Farm, the minstrel 
show, the National Fair, and the first operation under anesthesia. In 
less competent hands these diverse elements would fly into boring 
fragments, but Mr. De Voto keeps them together. When his timetable 
fails him, the author can resort to Manifest Destiny, but always his sense 
of the dramatic and his art of telling just a little less than the reader 
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would like to know keeps the story from falling apart. The layman will 
find the book entertaining, the historian will make use of the time- 
table, and the critic will be more amused than annoyed by the author’s 
incantations and his tendency to cast himself in the rdle of one of the 
Apostles explaining the Temple mysteries to the Saints. 

Withal, Mr. De Voto expresses strong opinions. President Polk is 
determined, petty, and stupid. Winfield Scott is a military genius, while 
Zach Taylor, running for the presidency, was a bungler of battles and 
an inept administrator, John C. Frémont was an incompetent adventurer 
and nearly a traitor, and the Bear Flag Republic and “Commodore” 
Stockton’s behavior in Southern California was Hollywood at its worst. 
Kearney was an able man, whose reputation has been dimmed by 
Frémont’s and Benton’s flair for publicity. The author admires Ethan 
Allan Hitchcock and Philip St. George Cooke, and the villain of his 
piece is Lyford Hastings, California real estate promoter who induced 
the Donner party to try a short cut to California which resulted in dis- 
aster. In assessing praise and blame the author pulls no punches, and 
some of his opinions are probably correct. 

University of Wisconsin W. B. HESSELTINE 


Monetary and Banking Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. By SISTER 
M. GRACE MADELEINE. (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 
Pp. xi, 186. $2.50.) 

This volume constitutes an interesting study of American history 
covering the period 1826-42 with special emphasis on attempts made 
at banking control and currency management during the Jacksonian 
era. By way of introduction to Jacksonian monetary philosophy, approxi- 
mately one-third of the book is devoted to early schools of thought with 
respect to banking policy; constitutional attempts made to centralize 
control over banking; the controversy between Hamilton and Jefferson 
with respect to economic and government policy; the rise and decline 
of the First Bank of the United States; the era of unrestricted state 
banking, 1811-16; and the rise of the Second Bank of the United 
States. The demise of the latter institution constitutes a part of the 
analysis. 

Despite the fact that volumes have been written on the above sub- 
jects, the author shows a judicious use of original source material which 
should prove helpful to present-day students of banking and currency 
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control—problems which today are little nearer ultimate solution than 
they were a century ago. The book should also be of current interest to 
students and historians of the Middle West since early banking in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois was largely a repetition of what took 
place nearer the Atlantic seaboard a decade or two earlier. It appears 
to be the author's thesis that a realization of the ideal of Jacksonian 
democracy led to a “complete metamorphosis of the structure of 
American banking from an integrated system controlled through the 
agency of a national bank to one of independent unit banking flourish- 
ing in its unsoundness by reason of the dominance of Laissez-faire 
philosophy.” 

The reviewer has long had a conviction that banking and currency 
disorders are but symptoms of maladjustments in the underlying eco- 
nomic order. The banking disorders that prevailed in antebellum days 
sanctioned or perhaps contributed to economic and business maladjust- 
ment, but they were surely not the underlying cause. During the three 
or four decades preceding the Civil War a dominant consideration was 
the rapid settlement of the public domain. Migration moved west- 
ward and south with a rapidity that perhaps no national policy could 
have curbed in the face of sentiment then prevailing. In their quest for 
cheap land, settlers crossed the Appalachian Mountains in legions. 
Aside from a team of oxen, the ever-ready axe and gun, capital was 
usually the least of their possessions. Actual specie they had little, and 
hence the popular clamor for more currency. 

With the federal land policy as it was, with emphasis on internal 
improvements, canals, wagon roads, and later railroads, it is easy to see 
why banking could not have had a more orderly development. It took 
time for regions to develop to the point where they would have an 
exportable surplus; and for the country as a whole, it was the land grant 
policy which permitted the United States, a debtor nation up to the 
outbreak of the first World War, to settle its adverse balance of inter- 
national payments with a surplus of agricultural commodities. If the 
early development of the West and South was what was wanted, the 
banks in antebellum days played a conspicuous réle; and so far as 
wildcat banking is concerned, the banking debacles of those days were 
no worse than the banking debacle of the late 1920’s and early '30’s 
when, supposedly, we had an integrated banking system. 
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The foregoing remarks are not offered by way of criticism. The 
study is an excellent one, and insofar as it pertains to theory, the author 
was not required to adapt this theory to concrete situations. Yet it 
would seem that in an appraisal of unit banking, or the evolution of 
banking control in America, the rapid expansion westward cannot be 
lost sight of. 


Chicago, Illinois L. B. KRUEGER 


The John Tipton Papers. Compiled and edited by NELLIE ARMSTRONG 
ROBERTSON and DoroTHY RICKER. With an introduction by 
Paul Wallace Gates. [Indiana Historical Collections, Vols. XXIV- 
XXVI.] (Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 1942. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1, 1809-27, pp. xix, 909; Vol. 2, 1828-33, pp. xi, 947; Vol. 
3, 1834-39, pp. ix, 927. $11.00.) 

In this publication the Indiana Historical Department has made 
conveniently available a notable addition to the source collections for 
the Old Northwest in the formative stage. The bulk and range of 
the materials are impressive. The nucleus of Tipton papers has been 
supplemented and extended by other personal collections, local news- 
papers, the letter files of the Indian Office, the General Land Office, 
and the Department of War, and Congressional records and reports. 
Each source is definitely identified as to origin and location, and all 
citations in text and editorial notes are included in the bibliography. 
The full analytical index to each volume facilitates greatly the use of 
the collection. 

The editing has been done with precision and understanding; essen- 
tial information regarding persons and events is unobtrusively provided. 
Dr. Paul W. Gates’s fifty-page introductory essay presents an inter- 
pretative setting for Tipton, his times, and region. The essay in itself 
is a contribution to the history of the administration and disposal of 
Indian lands. 

Aside from the obvious contribution that the collection makes to 
the history of Indian relations, the public lands, and state and national 
politics, there are many revealing sidelights on business organization 
and methods, living conditions and standards, and the state of public 
and private morals. 

John Tipton was a representative frontier leader, in background, 
ideas, and activities. Born in turbulent eastern Tennessee where his 
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father was killed by Cherokees when the boy was only seven years old, 
he came to Indiana upon reaching his majority and for a full genera- 
tion (1807-39) he was a vigorous participant in the public affairs 
and business life of the territory and pioneer state. At Tippecanoe he 
rose from a private to a captain of militia in which service he was to 
attain to the rank of major general. He was successively a justice of the 
peace, sheriff, representative in the legislature, Indian agent, and United 
States senator. In his avocation of free masonry he became grand 
master of the state. In business ventures he was everything of his time— 
farmer, merchant, mill owner, land speculator, and townsite promoter. 

On public issues he showed the typical frontier combination of pre- 
judicial inhibition and opportunistic venture. Generally an ardent 
Jacksonian he favored internal improvements and the recharter of the 
Second Bank, while he condemned the specie circular and the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. On the paramount public land issue he advocated 
limited graduation and defended the “ rights” of the squatter. He sup- 
ported protection for home industries, especially any that might find 
a home in the Hoosier state. Above all, he was acutely conscious of 
the sovereign constituency whose desires he sought consistently to fol- 
low or anticipate. 

Typical too of frontier attitudes was his credulous belief in the power 
of higher education. As a tribute to the opportunity that he had missed 
he staked his son at the state seminary and at Captain Alden Partridge’s 
Academy at Norwich, Vermont, and advised his favorite nephew that 
West Point was “a good place for you to obtain a classical Education 
and you can if you wish then resign.” He wrote in 1832 that he was 
partial to the legal profession “ next after the millitary and in these dull 
days of peace and in the bitterness of party the millitary is becoming 
unpopular.” His conventional homilies on thrift, industry, and sobriety 
involved standards and maxims that he had too frequently departed 
from in his turbulent career whose record in correspondence and 
journals contributes definitely to an understanding of sections and 
nation in the Jacksonian era. 

Iowa State College EARLE D. Ross 
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Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume 13. Edited by 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN. (Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, Northfield, Minnesota, 1943. Pp. viii, 203, $2.00.) 

This volume, which has, indeed, much to commend it, contains little 
Wisconsin material. One “America Letter,’ written at Primrose in 
Dane County in 1869 by a Norwegian schoolmaster who had traveled 
considerably in the state, does no doubt reflect in some measure the 
views of many Norwegian-Americans in Wisconsin with whom the 
writer had come in contact. The author could hardly have waxed as 
enthusiastic as he did about the economic opportunities and the 
religious and social conditions prevailing in the communities settled 
by Norwegians had he met with widespread maladjustment and disap- 
pointment. His references to the position of the Norwegian-American 
clergy on slavery and related political issues confirm the conclusions 
reached by Dean Blegen in his notable study of Norwegian-Americans. 
It is interesting to find the Norwegian schoolmaster dissenting in his 
“America Letter” from a commonly held view that Wisconsin Nor- 
wegians were inadequately provided with pastors. Apart from this 
letter there are occasional references to Wisconsin in the volume. These 
make it clear that Norwegian-Americans who left Wisconsin for the 
Dakotas often welcomed Norwegian-speaking newcomers who had 
lived in the Badger State. It is also clear that some of these Dakota 
Norwegians had developed a genuine affection for Wisconsin during 
their residence in that state, and that they made sacrifices gladly to re- 
turn to it for visits. 

Much of the material dealing with Norwegian communities in the 
Dakotas, Iowa, and Missouri throws light on many of the problems and 
values of Norwegian-Americans in Wisconsin. This is also true of the 
unusually interesting report written by A. Lewenhaupt, an official in 
the Swedish-Norwegian legation in Washington in 1870. This report 
vividly describes the reception of immigrants in the port of New 
York, their travels to Chicago and other points in the West, and their 
experiences in their new homes. Lewenhaupt wrote to his government 
that “ most of the settlers really achieve, comparatively early, economic 
success on a higher plane than would have been possible had they 
remained at home; and most of them declare themselves content with 
their lot. This attitude is due primarily to the fact that the majority 
of the immigrants are young, strong, and respectable people.” The 
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factual information on the earnings of Norwegian farmers and urban 
workers is useful; but one of the most interesting observations in the 
report is that Western democracy was chiefly a rural matter, that in 
Chicago, for example, “ social levelling” was much less marked than 
in the hinterland. 

Both from the point of view of human interest and of folk history 
the most striking contributions to the volume are pioneer reminiscences 
of Norwegian communities in Missouri, Iowa, the Dakotas, and the 
Pacific Northwest. These reminiscences are full of homely reflections, 
objective information, and shrewd characterizations. All of these 
reminiscences are similar, yet each is unique. This fact suggests the 
importance of a sustained search for similar memoirs and recollections, 
for only out of a very great body of such material can true social his- 
tory be reconstructed. It is to be hoped that Norwegian-Americans 
in Wisconsin may provide an increasing number of such reminiscences. 

The volume is also distinguished by an informative essay on materials 
in the National Archives relating to the Scandinavian countries and by 
two contributions from the pen of Halvdan Koht, the eminent Nor- 
wegian historian and former minister of foreign affairs in the Nor- 
wegian government at the time of the Nazi occupation. 

University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


Atlas of American History. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, Editor in Chief; 
R. V. COLEMAN, Managing Editor. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1943. Pp. xi, 360; 147 plates. $10.00.) 

This volume fills a need long felt by research workers in American 
history. The student who has often been driven to search through 
contemporary maps, modern atlases, gazeteers, and encyclopedias for a 
single item of information, will be delighted to discover that a corps 
of trained historians have done that very thing for the whole field of 
American history and have presented their findings in one well 
organized and easily handled volume. 

The atlas contains 147 plates and 63 pages of index. It portrays 
the geographical history of the United States from 1492 to 1912— 
through the eras of discovery, exploration, military occupation, frontier 
settlement, territorial organization, and extension of communication. 
The preparation of each map was supervised by a specialist in that 
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particular field and submitted to a board of editors which included the 
late Louise Phelps Kellogg of this Society. 

Among the many admirable features are a continuity of treatment 
that carries the user through the record of the development of the coun- 
try; the emphasis on geographical units rather than state lines; the 
use of contemporary spellings of place names with the modern title in 
cases where there is a variance; and the brief explanatory account that 
accompanies each plate. The maps themselves are models of clarity 
and balance; many of them are enlivened by little drawings in the 
manner of early European cartographers. The volume was designed 
to accompany the six-volume Dictionary of American History issued in 
1940 by the same publishers. 

Wisconsin Historical Society ALICE E. SMITH 


Civics for Wisconsin: The Land, the People, the Industries, the Gov- 
ernment. By HUGH S. BONAR. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1942, Pp. 89, one map. $0.52, paper.) 

This small textbook, introduced by a full-page map of the towns, 
counties, and election districts of Wisconsin, is attractively printed. 
After brief introductory remarks there follow chapters on the geology 
and topography of Wisconsin; the story of the Indians, the arrival of 
the French, the British, and later immigrants is then told. To this 
section there is appended a five-page list of distinguished men and 
women of Wisconsin with brief comments on each. The author dis- 
cusses the soil and industries in chapter 4, and the functions of the 
many state departments, commissions, and societies are explained in 
the part following. Territorial days, attainment of statehood, the form 
of administration in the smaller units of government conclude the 
volume. 

A series of questions to test the students’ knowledge closes each 
chapter with several items included under “ Additional Readings.” 

For the sake of accuracy attention should be called to several minor 
errors: “Joliet” should read “Jolliet,” since that is the spelling of his 
signature (p. 13); Williams’ signature is “Eleazer” (p. 17); Thomas 
“Chamberlain” should read “Chamberlin” (p. 19); Judge “David 
Irvin” should be substituted for “Daniel Irwin” (p. 59); and, of 
course, Madame Anneke’s birth date is “1817,” not “1917” (p. 19). 

LK. 
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Coon Valley in Pictures. Compiled by Mary Lu SLACK. Edited by 
N. F. DAFFINRUD. (Vernon County Historical Society, D. E. 
Slack, Secretary, Viroqua, Wisconsin, 1943. Pp. 86. $3.25 post- 
paid.) 

This volume is a pictorial history of a small Norwegian community 
in Vernon County, Wisconsin. More than 250 photographs, dating back 
as far as 1875, are reproduced here. The town of Coon was first 
settled by a Norwegian family, in 1848, and the village of Coon Valley 
was organized in 1859. 

The volume documents the social and economic history of the com- 
munity. There are pictures of the early mills and creamery, the first 
stores and blacksmith shop, the “Southeastern” railroad in action, 
churches and schools, Fourth of July celebrations and Sangerfeste, musi- 
cal organizations, ball teams and hunting expeditions, bicycles and 
early automobiles, priests and doctors and even funerals. 

Not only will this volume please the members of the community, 
but it has a wider usefulness as a portrait of a typical small unit of 
America. Many of its quaint pictures are invaluable in showing the 
democratic American process in action. The Vernon County Historical 
Society and the compilers are to be congratulated on having made an 
important and eloquent contribution to American history. 


Madison, Wisconsin, the Home of Truax Army Air Field. (Democrat 
Printing Company, Madison, [1943]. Pp. 16. $0.25.) 

Paul E. Corrubia made some striking drawings of Madison a few 
years ago, and the Madison and Wisconsin Foundation issued them 
as a booklet in 1939. The Democrat Printing Company has now re- 
published some of the drawings with very brief captions as a souvenir 
booklet, designed chiefly for the soldiers stationed at Truax Field, their 
relatives and friends. 


A Brief History of the Chicago and North Western Line. (Chicago 
and North Western Railway Company, Chicago, 1942. Pp. 19.) 
This little pamphlet is divided into five parts: In the Beginning; 
Railroading in the Early Days; Expansion; The Road of Many “ Firsts”; 
and “North Western” Today. It is valuable chiefly for its excellent 
illustrations and very concise summary of North Western history. 
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Brimstone Bill, Famous Boss Bullwhacker of Paul Bunyan’s Camps; 
Tall Tales of His Exploits. By CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin 
Folklore Society, Madison, 1942. Pp. 6. $0.10.) 

Bluenose Brainerd Stories; Log Cabin Tales from the Chippewa Valley 
in the Wisconsin North Woods. By CHARLES E. BROWN. ( Wis- 
consin Folklore Society, Madison, 1943. Pp. 6. $0.10.) 

Mr. Brown has been telling rollicking stories such as these around 
the campfire for a good many years now. Brimstone Bill, born in wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, had charge of Paul Bunyan’s oxen, Babe and Benny. 
This soul-trying occupation helped make him without peer when it 
came to using cusswords, and on his death at the age of eighty, his 
body “cremated itself” and became a volcano in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Bluenose Brainerd was a less fiery character. He hailed from Nova 
Scotia, was a retired lumberjack, and most of the stories have him try- 
ing to outwit an irate Mrs. Brainerd. 


Pennsylvania's First Year at War, December 7, 1941-December 7, 
1942. (The Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 
1943. Pp. ix, 100.) 

Soon after Pearl Harbor the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
was made the official war records agency for that state. The Commis- 
sion arranged to collect source materials on Pennsylvania’s war effort, 
and more than fifty counties were persuaded to gather similar materials 
locally. But the Commission was determined to make use immediately 
of the materials. Releases were sent to newspapers, and speakers’ 
bureaus were kept informed of Pennsylvania’s war progress. The Com- 
mission also decided to write a history as it went along; though cen- 
sorship required that more attention be given to measures than to men, 
this plan would insure that some kind of a history was written and at 
a time when current use might be made of it. 

This first installment of the history of Pennsylvania at war appears 
both accurate and useful. Separate chapters are devoted to the process 
of obtaining soldiers; prominent Keystone State generals and heroes; 
civilian defense activities; the state government; industrial production; 
labor; farming; newspapers; education; and the home front. An 
appendix describes the war history program, and there is an index. 
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The Museum as a Social Instrument. By THEODORE L. Low. (Published 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art for the American Association 
of Museums, New York, 1942. Pp. 70. $0.10.) 

“To make itself alive a museum must do two things; it must teach 
and it must advertise.” Mr. Low quotes these words of the late John 
Cotton Dana with hearty approval. He then goes on to say that the 
best museums in America can be defined as “a dynamic force in the 
cultural life of the community,” and the poorest ones as “a collection 
of buttons.” The big trouble has been that museum curators, directors, 
and trustees have fallen in love with scholarship and collecting, have 
followed European models. As a result many museums have lost all 
touch with everyday life, have become of interest only to the research 
specialist or the highly educated. But if museums are to be maintained 
in a future of dwindling private income, they must serve the people, 
must find out their interests, attract them, educate them. The essay is 
provocative and well written; its selective bibliography is excellent. 
Must reading for all museum people. 


Missouri Day by Day. Edited by FLoyD C. SHOEMAKER. Volume I. 
(State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 1942. Pp. v, 446. 
Set of 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Between 1925 and 1941 the State Historical Society of Missouri 
issued a weekly series of press releases to the newspapers of the state 
entitled “ This Week in Missouri History.” The series was composed of 
891 articles, and the Society is now issuing them in book form. Listed 
under each date are events of historical importance, celebrations which 
occurred on holidays, and biographical sketches of people important in 
Missouri history who were born on that day. The present volume ex- 
tends through June 30, and another volume to be issued this year 
will complete the series. There is an adequate bibliographical refer- 
ence for each entry. The material included in the volume is very ex- 
cellent and is made useful by the presence of a good index; otherwise, 
the day by day arrangement of itself would have little value. 


The Hon. Roland J. Steinle, circuit judge of Milwaukee County, de- 
livered an address at the banquet of the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society on January 27, 1943, which has been printed in pamphlet form 
as Early History of Milwaukee County (Milwaukee, 1943, 16 pp.). 
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Eight years ago, in commemoration of its tercentenary, the State of 
Maryland built a Hall of Records to house its official records. A Cata- 
logue of Archival Material recently issued by the Records Commission 
(Hall of Records, Annapolis, 161 pp.) describes the collections of 
papers on file in the new building. They include not only state and 
county official records dealing with the workings of government de- 
partments, but also church records, newspapers, and manuscript collec- 
tions received from private sources. 











A loose-leaf genealogy of the Iseli family has been compiled by R. 
Kenneth Gnagi of Monroe (Monroe, 1942, 56 pp.). The Iseli emigra- 
tion from Switzerland occurred at several times between 1845 and 1881. 
Before establishing homes in Green County, Wisconsin, and in Illinois, 
which lies immediately south of the county, they lived in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio. Historians who need material on the early Swiss of 
Wisconsin would do well to read the biographical sketches which pre- 
cede the genealogical section of this well compiled booklet. 









The Dane County Office of Civilian Defense Recreation Committee 
has prepared a booklet for service people entitled Tips on the Town for 
Madison’s War-time Guests (Madison, 16 pp.), which includes ade- 
quate descriptions of the resources of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
Museum and Library. 









Immanuel Lutheran Congregation, Eau Claire, issued a souvenir 
program for its sixtieth anniversary festivities, May 13-16 (Eau Claire, 
11 pp.). A page of portraits pictures the former ministers, and there 
is a historical sketch by Bertil Lundquist. 









The centennial committee of the Genesee Congregational Church, 
Genesee, Waukesha County, put out a small grey and gold covered 
booklet for its celebration on June 6 (Waukesha, 15 pp.). Charter 


members and pastors are listed as well as those serving in the present 
war. 







The Fiftieth Year, 1893-1943 contains the program, history, and 
illustrations of the Kingsley Methodist Church, Milwaukee, named for 
Bishop Calvin Kingsley (Milwaukee, 15 pp.). On May 7-9 this 
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parish, with more than 1,000 members, recalled its progress through 
fifty years. 


Dark brown print on cream-colored paper was used for the booklet 
which marked the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the First Metho- 
dist Church, South Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 15 pp.). The officers of 
the several church organizations and the young men in service are 
listed. A short history of the congregation is included. 


ARTICLES 


Plans for a permanent program of housing and administering fed- 
eral records outside of Washington are discussed by Oliver W. Holmes 
of the National Archives in the American Archivist for April. Among 
the possibilities considered by Mr. Holmes is that of codperation be- 
tween federal and state authorities in the building and operating of 
joint depositories in each state. 


In the Journal of American Folklore for April-June, 1943, appeared 
an excellent account of social life on the early Middle Western fron- 
tier entitled “Winter Evenings in Iowa, 1873-1880.” Written by 
Catharine Ann McCollum and edited by Kenneth Wiggins Porter, it 
describes the riddles, games, and songs used by a farm family of 
Scottish and Presbyterian descent. 


American Speech for February, 1943, carries an article by F. G. Cas- 
sidy of the University of Wisconsin on “ Apple-Picking Terms from 
Wisconsin.” The terms come from the Kickapoo River Valley in the 
western part of the state. A complete description of the apple-picking 
process is given with definitions of words such as “ spurs,” “ whoopee,” 
“ skidding,” “confetti,” and “ mule.” The usefulness of a study like this 
for future historians is obvious. We wish Professor Cassidy had been 
around to listen to the lead miners, the lumberjacks, and the river rats 
of old Wisconsin. 


Professor Glenn T. Trewartha of the Geography department of the 
University of Wisconsin has been studying southwestern Wisconsin 
carefully in order to throw new light on certain geographic problems. 
His studies are also of interest to historians since geography often 
influences historical trends. In the Proceedings of the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress (1943), Professor Trewartha contributed an 
article on “Population and Settlements in the Upper Mississippi Hill 
Land during the Period of Destructive Exploitation ( 1670-1832)” 
which constitutes an admirable summary of the fur trading and lead 
mining periods in southwestern Wisconsin. A more ambitious study 
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is that on “ The Unincorporated Hamlet; One Element of the Ameri- 
can Settlement Fabric” in the Ammals of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers for March, 1943. Here Professor Trewartha studies 
167 hamlets (population from about 16 to 150) in twelve south- 
western Wisconsin counties and decides that in this region, at least, the 
hamlet has not “suffered a progressive decline” and is not “headed 
for eventual extinction.” 


The Demcourier is published by Demco Library Supplies of Madi- 
son, Norman Bassett, president. During the last half-dozen years it 
has printed many remarkable special issues devoted to well-known 
people in contemporary life, including Wisconsin worthies such as 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Conrad Elvehjem, John Steuart Currie, “Uncle 
Ray ” Coffman, Carl Anderson, E. Cadwallader Smith, Helen C. White, 
and August Derleth. The April, 1943, issue of the Demcourier is given 
over to Mark Schorer, native of Sauk City, whose sensitive and somber 
novels and short stories have won him an assured audience. His first 
novel, A House Too Old (1935), is based on the history of Sauk City, 
and Mr. Schorer says: “The historical framework solves many problems 
for a writer; it supplies such ready-made pegs to hang his story on.” 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April, 1943, has a very comprehen- 
sive article on “War History Work,” which lays down a state and 
county plan for collecting war records in Indiana. Lester J. Cappon of 
the University of Virginia who prepared for the Social Science Re- 
search Council a plan for collecting and preserving war records com- 
ments on the situation in Indiana and makes practical suggestions for 
attacking the problem there. 


The Annals of Iowa for January, 1943, is given over to republishing 
“My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846,” a diary kept by William Salter, 
and also his letters to his future wife, Mary Ann MacKintire, 1845-46. 
The Rev. Mr. Salter, who was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1821 and 
died at Burlington, Iowa, in 1910, was the youngest member of the 
famed “Iowa Band” of Congregational missionaries who came to the 
state in 1843 and had so much influence upon its religious and cul- 
tural life. The documents, carefully edited by Professor Philip D. 
Jordan of Miami University, give an excellent picture of the life of 
an early minister on the Middle Western frontier. There are many 
things of interest to students of Wisconsin history in Salter’s manu- 
scripts for he traveled much in Wisconsin Territory. In 1843 he de- 
scribes the Rev. Stephen Peet as “the industrious and laborious agent 
of the A.H.M.S. [American Home Missionary Society] in Wiskonsan, 
on whom has been the care of all the churches in that territory and 
who has done much in bringing about the state of quiet safety and 
progress in which the cause of Christ there is.” In 1844 Salter visited 
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Wisconsin and went as far east as Beloit, where the establishment of a 
college was being discussed, and in 1845 he visited Milwaukee. 


John Henry Haefner traces the evolution of the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics for 
April, 1943. The first county agricultural society in Iowa was set up 
in Jefferson County in 1852, and in the following year the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society was formed. Though its most spectacular activity 
was that of conducting the state fair, it represented the farmers’ inter- 
ests in the legislature and after a long agitation secured a State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1900. The Jowrnal also carries Frank P. Pellett’s 
“Farm Pests in Pioneer Times.” 


In the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1943, is a 
most informative article on “The National Park Service Program of 
Conservation for Areas and Structures of National Historical Signi- 
ficance” by Alvin P. Stauffer and Charles W. Porter. The various pro- 
jects of the program are listed, and there is a discussion of the methods 
used in developing them. The precept “ Better to preserve than repair, 
better to repair than restore, and better to restore than to reconstruct” 
is followed, and “historical archeology” or “colonial archeology” has 
made much progress under the Park Service program. 


In the May, 1943, number of Accredited News issued by the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools appears an article on the 
“Oldest Private Business School in Wisconsin,” which describes Madi- 
son College, now in its eighty-seventh year of continuous service. The 
school was founded in 1856 by R. S. Bascom, for a time served as a 
preparatory school for the University of Wisconsin, and was known 
as the Northwestern Business College until 1903. Its present owners 
and officers are G. E. Spohn, president; E. M. Douglas, vice-president; 
and H. W. Harb, secretary. 


Dr. Silas Evans, “Ripon’s most illustrious son” and a Wisconsin 
institution, on May 30 retired as president of Ripon College after a 
most successful administration of twenty-nine years. The June, 1943, 
number of the Ripon Alumnus is dedicated to Dr. Evans. Among 
various articles relating the history of his administration is one by 
Samuel M. Pedrick of Ripon on “The Presidents of Ripon College.” 
Though the institution was first chartered as Brockway College in 1851, 
it did not begin to give college instruction until 1863 when its name 
was changed to Ripon. During the first eighty years of its existence it 
had only six presidents. The seventh has just been chosen—brilliant, 
active, young Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, formerly associate professor of 
Classical Languages at Northwestern University. 


Three articles of interest for the student of Wisconsin history are 
included in the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
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Arts and Letters (Vol. 34, Madison, 1942). A. W. Schorger’s “Ex- 
tinct and Endangered Mammals and Birds of the Upper Great Lakes” 
points out that the preservation of a species depends not only upon a 
favorable habitat but also upon “a population ‘reservoir’ from which a 
species can draw new recruits.” In the case of the marten, fisher, wol- 
verine, timber wolf, cougar, elk, moose, caribou, bison, Canada spruce 
grouse, prairie chicken, wild turkey, sandhill crane, and passenger 
pigeon in the upper Great Lakes region, the “reservoirs no longer exist 
and the remnants live precariously.” Kenneth Bertrand studies “ Rural 
Agglomerated Settlements in the Eastern Lake Shore Red Clay Dairy 
Region of Wisconsin,” and though his interest is chiefly in geography, 
he deals also with the history of the section. In “Margaret Ashmun: 
Wisconsin Author and Educator,” Julia Grace Wales contributes an 
understanding analysis of Miss Ashmun’s work, which included text- 
books, children’s books, some poetry, two first-rate novels—The Lake 
(1924) and Pa: Head of the Family (1927)—and a scholarly bio- 
graphy of Anne Seward entitled The Singing Swan (1931). 


The June, 1943, number of the Wisconsin Archeologist contains a 
short description by Donald O. Boudeman, archeologist of the Kalama- 
zoo (Michigan) Public Museum, of a “ Bird-Stone Ceremonial Found 
on Skull.” The use of the bird stone has always been conjectural, and 
this authenticated discovery of 1910 would seem to support one of the 
theories which holds that the bird stone was worn on the head. The 
Archeologist also reprints the late P. V. Lawson’s “A Village of Clam 
Eaters,” a description written in 1899 of the Lasley’s Point site near 
Oshkosh, and has short articles by Charles E. Brown on “Indian Drills 


and Reamers” and by Dorothy Moulding Brown on “ Rain Legends and 
Beliefs.” 


The Bulletin of the Wisconsin Conservation Department for May, 
1943, contains an account of pioneer life in Wisconsin in the 1840's 
and ’50’s written by Harvey Brown (1831-86) and entitled “Mr. 
Brown’s Wisconsin.” It was contributed by his daughter, Mrs. A. J. 
Branstad of Eau Claire. The May Bulletin also reprints Stewart Hol- 
brook’s gripping description of the Peshtigo Fire of 1871, and in the 
June number Earl T. Mitchell writes the history of “The Horicon Wild 
Life Area.” The Bulletin takes a lively interest in Wisconsin history, 
and has recently published five articles by Superintendent E. P. Alex- 
ander of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education in its January, 1943, number 
began to publish a history of Wisconsin by Superintendent Alexander. 
The history consists of thirty-two chapters written for radio use over 
Stations WHA and WLBL. Five chapters have thus far appeared: “ Wis- 
consin’s Indians” (January); “How the French Came” (February); 
“Souls and Furs” (March); “The British Régime” (April); “ Ameri- 
can Conquest” (May). 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


peace the three months ending July 10 the Society has acquired 3 
new life members and 22 annual members. In the same period 
38 members were lost by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. 
The total membership on July 10 was 1,206. 

The new members are James Abajian, Madison; Charles I. Brigham, 
Blue Mounds; Walter Bubbert, Milwaukee; John B. Chapple, Ashland; 
Enola Charnley, Alexandria, Louisiana (Life); Dr. Reinhold O. Ebert, 
Oshkosh (Life); Elroy Public Library, Elroy; Nicolas Freitag, Monti- 
cello; Dr. Henry J. Gramling, Milwaukee; Harry J. Grant, Milwaukee; 
W. D. Hoard, Jr., Fort Atkinson; C. D. Kaltenbach, Potosi; Kaukauna 
High School, Kaukauna; L. B. Krueger, Chicago, Illinois; Wakelin 
McNeel, Madison; William W. Morris, Madison; Malcolm P. Mouat, 
Janesville (Life); Lincoln Neprud, Viroqua; Oshkosh Public Museum, 
Oshkosh; Burr W. Phillips, Madison; Andrew J. Pick, West Bend; 
H. H. Ratcliff, Minneapolis, Minnesota; William I. Sanders, Oshkosh; 
Mrs. Edith E. Spensley, Madison; Ray Van Handel, Sheboygan. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Jane E. Needham, Watertown clubwoman, May 7. 

The Rev. Francis X. Orthen, Eau Claire, a former member of the 
Board of Curators of this Society, June 14. 

Mrs. Andrew E. Proudfit, Madison clubwoman, June 20. 

Emeritus Professor Frank C. Sharp, Philosophy Department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, May 4. 

Waldemar A. Thurow, Madison, ensign, navy communications divi- 
sion, death in Pacific area, June 15. 

Cyrus C. Yawkey, industrialist, Wausau, May 18. 

Miss Marian Scanlan, a daughter of Curator P. L. Scanlan, died sud- 
denly at a Prairiedu Chien hospital on July 8 after less than a day's 
illness. She was the author of a history of Prairiedu Chien, This Is My 
Town. A close companion of her father and a helper in his research 
work, she was well known by the Society’s staff. She had been an 
English teacher for some years at Milwaukee, and was spending the 
summer with her father, who is her only survivor. 
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ACCESSIONS 


A small but interesting collection of correspondence of three genera- 
tions of the Warren family of New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
has come into the possession of the Society through a descendant of 
an early Congregational missionary on Lake Superior. 

Lyman M. Warren came to LaPointe in 1818 and married the 
mixed-blood daughter of Michael Cadotte, the principal trader. War- 
ren served as an agent for the American Fur Company on Lake Superior 
for many years and in 1839 moved to the Chippewa River to establish 
a sawmill. In 1836 his father visited La Pointe and took back with 
him to his home in Clarkson, New York, three of his grandchildren 
to be educated. 

The correspondence touches upon all these subjects but centers upon 
Lyman M. Warren’s eldest son, William W. Warren, who gained 
prominence as the historian of the Chippewa Indians. There are letters 
he wrote home from New York State describing his school life; letters 
he received from his parents discussing family matters and movements 
in Wisconsin; and others received around 1850, when he had settled 
in Minnesota. The collection closes with recollections of two of 
Lyman M. Warren’s daughters, written in 1905, regarding Protestant 
missionary beginnings at La Pointe. 


The Society has been fortunate in adding a copy of one more volume 
to its collection of American Fur Company records in the Northwest. 
The volume in question is entitled “ Ledger B” and contains entries by 
Joseph Rolette as agent for the company at Prairie du Chien from 1820 
to about 1823, with subsequent memoranda as late as 1833. It shows 
the names of the company’s “partners” who traded in an area from 
the lead mines to the Red River of the North, and that the business 
for this post alone ran into many thousands of dollars each year. The 
volume, the property of Chase Fielding of Washington, D. C., a Rolette 
descendant, was photostated by the Society at the instance of Curator 
P. L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien. 


When James Duane Doty left the Loggery at Menasha in 1861 to 
become superintendent of Indian Affairs with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, he sold his library of books, manuscripts, and maps, and his 
cabinet of minerals and geological specimens and Indian works for 
$5,000. The collection seems to have been dispersed, but a part of the 
papers found their way to the Huntington Library in California, and 
that library has permitted the Society to secure microfilm copies of them. 
These records contain Doty’s notes on the Cass expedition of 1820 
supplementing information in his account published in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Collections; letter-book copies of more than 100 
letters written between 1829 and 1839; drafts of a number of articles 
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dealing with territorial events; and memoranda on the varied subjects 
that engaged Doty’s attention during his residence at Green Bay. 

Information on a little-known phase of Doty’s career is found in 
microfilm copies recently purchased from the Baker Library of Harvard 
University. In 1835 Doty became manager for John Jacob Astor in 
developing the townsite of Astor, now part of the city of Green Bay. 
Copies of a complete file of Doty’s letters, maps, and reports to Astor 
and his son William, together with account books kept in Astor's New 
York office for more than thirty years giving the financial record of the 
project, are now available for use. 


In December, 1896, pioneers of Norwegian descent living in Deer- 
field and adjoining towns in Dane County formed an organization 
whose primary object was to collect and record biographical informa- 
tion on its members. The volume containing nearly forty biographies 
thus assembled has been presented to the Society by the recorder’s 
daughter, Mrs. Lizzie Edwards of Madison. It is an impressive record 
of the migration of a national group and its adjustment to a new 
environment. 


Mrs. J. M. Jefferson of Norman, Oklahoma, is the donor of a small 
group of papers of her grandfather, an early German immigrant to the 
Northwest. Frederick Arnold settled at Milwaukee in 1843 and in 
1851 moved to Oshkosh. The papers consist of legal records pertaining 
to land transfers on Milwaukee’s East Side; some bills and accounts 
dealing with Arnold’s business as a chandler and soapmaker; and a 
number of letters, 1851-52, from Georg L. Marck of Milwaukee, 
written in German. 


An elaborate genealogy of the Hoyt-King family, accompanied by 
historical notes, has been prepared and presented by Mrs. Eliza B. King 
Dooley of Puerto Rico. Soon after the close of the Mexican War, Dr. 
Otis Hoyt settled at St. Croix Falls and was for some time the only phy- 
sician on the Wisconsin side of the river within a radius of 150 miles. 
Numerous descendants, many of whom are connected with the medi- 
cal profession, are found in the St. Croix Valley and other parts of the 
Northwest. 


Typewritten copies of tombstone inscriptions in eleven cemeteries 
in Dane, Jefferson, and Rock counties have been prepared and presented 
by Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main of Fort Atkinson. The inscriptions for 
Sweet's Cemetery in Dane County, in which members of the Kumlien 
family are buried, are accompanied by brief historical notes. 


Nearly fifty years ago Millard F. Hudson began to compile a record 
of his family, some of whom settled on the eastern shores of Maryland 
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and Virginia about 1635. At his death in 1937 he had assembled a mass 
of material from England and America, consisting of complete sets of 
cemetery records, parish records, vital statistics, court proceedings, and 
records of collateral lines, as well as his own family tree down to date. 
The collection, filed in thirty typewritten volumes, has been presented 
to the Historical Society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Hudson Wittwer 
of Madison. 


Small groups of original records recently acquired are as follows: 
William B. Slaughter’s commission in 1837 as secretary of the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, signed by Andrew Jackson, presented by John 
Thomas Lee of Chicago; the record of the organizational meeting and 
constitution of the Burnett Centre chapter of the Union League of 
America in 1863, presented by W. H. Folsom of Fond du Lac; the re- 
ceipt for the purchase of a “slip” in the Congregational Meeting House 
at Whitewater in 1850, presented by Flora B. Potter of Whitewater; 
some land deeds in Dane County in 1856 presented by Mrs. Robert M. 
Long of Mount Horeb; three letters, 1845-47, written by Jane Ann 
Robinson to her girlhood friends in Vermont describing life in her new 
home at Rochester in Racine County; and a series of letters, 1918-19, 
written by Lieutenant George E. Lawrence on board the USS. 
“Nakomis,” presented by Mrs. A. B. West of Madison. 


{ 


Subjects of local historical interest contributed during the past three 
months include reminiscences of pioneer life at Kilbourn City (now 
Wisconsin Dells) at the time of its founding, prepared by a daughter 
of the Rev. Peter Conrad and presented by Mrs. Della V. Oliver; re- 
collections of boyhood days at Jordan Lake in Adams County, by P. R. 
Crothers of Brookings, South Dakota; observations on the one custom 
gristmill left in Richland County, by Judge P. L. Lincoln; and some com- 
ments on early Chippewa Indian mail carriers to Grand Portage on Lake 
Superior, by Edward L. Plante of Milwaukee, a descendant of these 
pioneers. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 
Five ration cards used in Stockholm, Sweden, during World War I, 
and an emergency ration card used in London, England, 1918, from 
William J. P. Aberg, Madison. 

A “traveler’s scale” complete with seven brass weights, from Mrs. 
Gilbert H. Doane, Madison. 

A piece of a homespun coverlet made in 1827, “Mountain Flower” 
pattern, from Mrs. F. Arnold, Prentice. 

A framed photographic enlargement of “The Unanimous Declara- 


tion of the Thirteen United States of America,” from Louis Gardner, 
Madison. 
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Twenty-eight specimens of carbon and tungsten light bulbs, 
1890-1925, from the Electrical Standards Laboratory, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

A black net dress used by Mrs. Charles Harper (Clara Moore) upon 
her graduation from the University of Wisconsin in 1875, from Mrs. 
A. E. Rumsey, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Ninety-one foreign and American dolls which were collected by the 
donor in her travels, from the late Mrs. George A. West, Milwaukee. 

A baby dress of 1860, a baby shirt of 1846, a white linen chemise 
of about 1850, a pair of long white wool open-work stockings, a pair 
of white silk open-work stockings, and a white linen kerchief marked 
“Joshua Bates, 1853,” from the Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

A “Rose Wreath” applique coverlet made by Mrs. Abel Slocum of 
Lima Township, Rock County, Wisconsin, in 1858, a child’s wooden 
rocking chair with cane seat, 1852, a bonnet and hat box of about 
1865, a child’s dress, 1858, a brown plaid silk dress worn by Mrs. Jake 
Starin of Whitewater, an embroidered brown net dress worn by Grace 
Potter of Whitewater, two red plaid wool shawls, a child’s dress and 
pinafore of about 1878, three white linen baby shirts, 1878, and a 
white net blouse part of the wedding dress of Mrs. Potter, mother of 
the donor, from Flora B. Potter, Whitewater. 

A yellow feather fan used by donor’s great-grandmother in about. 
1850 at Worcester, Massachusetts, from Helen Bunn, Madison. 

An oil portrait of Hattie E. Skelly as a child, Janesville, a portrait 
of Amos Crall and one of Adam Skelly, both early settlers of Janes- 
ville, from Mrs. Benjamin F. Carle, Chicago. 

Two railway mail car models of 1867 and 1879, from the New York 
State Historical Association, Cooperstown. 

An oil painting of the “Birthplace of Hamlin Garland” by H. J. 
Stoltenberg of Wauwatosa, from the artist. 

A green silk dress worn by Mrs. Edward Kent of Bangor, Maine, 
in about 1860, and a grey silk waist of about 1820, from Mrs. Arthur 
Peabody, Madison. 

A surgeon's steel saw made by a blacksmith and used in Wisconsin 
in pioneer days, from Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, Glendale, California. 


Il. THE STATE 


“Tl come if they have to carry me in a bed,” shows the enthusiasm 
which Colonel C. L. Hooker of Virginia, Minnesota, displayed when 
he was planning to attend the Seventy-seventh Annual Encampment 
of the Wisconsin department of the G.A.R., which convened at 
Superior on June 13. Colonel Hooker, 101 years old, was one of four 
veterans whose ages totaled almost 400 years, and he was elected de- 
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partment commander. The campfire session which closed the encamp- 
ment was highlighted by the performance of the Victory pageant of 
seven scenes, depicting the various wars participated in by the United 
States. Sheboygan was selected for the 1944 meeting place, and Colonel 
Hooker commented, “I drove stage to Sheboygan before the Civil 
War. I'll certainly go there if I am able.” 


Hon. Charles E. Broughton, Sheboygan, curator of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY and editor of the Sheboygan Press, was presented 
with a hammered copper plaque, beautifully executed by Erhart 
Glander, Saukville coppersmith, by the postmasters of Ozaukee County, 
April 20. Editor A. S. Horn, publisher of the Cedarburg News, who 
made the presentation, remarked that the plaque was a tribute to a 
good citizen as well as a symbol of gratitude which the postmasters felt 
toward Charley Broughton. The plaque symbolizes Mr. Broughton’s 
leadership as a newspaper publisher, as a conservationist, as a pro- 
moter of child welfare, especially through his sponsorship of the 
Kiddies’ Camp of Sheboygan, and in the benevolent activities of the 
Elks. The dinner meeting was held at Port Washington. 


Donations-to-the-scrap-heap stories are still featured by the state press. 
When the 100-pound cannon, known as the “ Railsplitter,” disappeared 
from Waukesha’s Cutler Park in early summer, it was removed as a 
safety measure. It seems that vandals had made ready to escape with 
this Civil War memorial bought by the Waukesha Home Guard dur- 
ing Lincoln’s first campaign. The bolts and nuts holding the relic were 
chiseled from the concrete base, and the cannon was ready to be re- 
moved. It is now in safekeeping in the warehouse of the park board un- 
til the base can be repaired. Waukesha’s larger cannon have gone to war, 
but the little “ Railsplitter,” of great local interest, remains at home. 
Two cannon which flanked Lancaster's historic Civil War monu- 
ment, an obelisk twenty-six feet high, have also gone to the scrap pile. 
Governor Lucius Fairchild dedicated the seventy-six-year-old memorial, 
with Old Abe, the mascot of the Iron Brigade, an honored guest. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


One of the world’s great missionaries, who spent his early life in 
Rock County, was vividly portrayed at the May 6 meeting of the 
BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY by the Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, Beloit, when 
he spoke on the life of Brother Joseph Dutton and his work among 
the lepers. Father Hanz visited him on the island of Molokai and 
counted him a friend. The occasion was the one-hundredth anniversary 


of the birth of Brother Dutton, who died in 1931 at the age of eighty- 
seven. 
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Father Hanz, who served for two terms as president of the BELOIT 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, was honored by his parish, St. Jude’s, Beloit, 
on April 4, when special services were held at his church and a testi- 
monial program was given in the evening to celebrate his fortieth 
Sacerdotal Anniversary. His remarkable record as church and civic 
leader was recognized on: his anniversary Sunday. 

Dr. A. C. Hutchison of Beloit has donated to the local Society a 
valuable manuscript collection of twenty-six pieces relating to the New 
England Company which was instrumental in the founding of Beloit. 
Miss Margaret Goodwin's gift of a scrapbook contains the bookings 
and programs of the theatrical companies playing at early Beloit for 
two generations. 


“Worth Fighting For,” a pictorial exhibit executed by staff mem- 
bers of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, now on tour to museums and 
art galleries throughout the state, made its bow to the Green Bay 
public at the Neville Public Museum in early May. The visitors were 
pleased, no doubt, to see “Freedom of Religion” illustrated by the 
beautiful old Moravian Church of their own city, one of the state’s 
cherished landmarks. A late afternoon tea carried out the patriotic 
theme with red, white, and blue table decorations and a background 
of tall flags on the opening day. 


“Aunt Deborah's” lace mitts and Grandmother’s wedding bonnet 
among a quaint collection of millinery, fans, and mitts must have 
created some hilarious moments at the Burlington public library at 
Eastertime. The display was arranged in the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY’S case and attracted many passers-by. 

A Memorial Day exhibit was made up of articles carried by Wis- 
consin soldiers in the Civil War. Among them were a bottle of 
paper bullets, a piece of hardtack, a heavy metal canteen with wool 
jacket, and a finely needled sewing kit made by a mother for her son. 
The crudeness of the weapons and equipment was at once apparent 
when compared to present-day equipment. 


Cooksville, a quaint crossroads settlement in Rock County, was 
bustling and gay on June 17, when the Old Settlers came from surround- 
ing farms and cities to have “a good visit,” a 12:30 dinner, and to 
listen to speeches in the afternoon. Mrs. Lillian Porter had attended , 
every reunion but one; her son, Lloyd Porter, of Janesville, was one of 
the speakers. 


A collection of rocks and semi-precious stones, owned by Maynard 
Avery of Ashland, now in service, is on display in the museum of the 
DouGLAs COUNTY HISTORICAL SocigETy, Superior, for the duration. 
Polished and of beautiful color, the stones are ready to be mounted. 
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There are moss agates from Montana, red agates from Oregon, and also 
fossil coral rocks from the Head of the Lakes. 






What do you suppose the Pioneer Village at New Glarus will 
show next? A log cabin was taken down and moved to the site 
to be transformed into a farmer-type Swiss cheese factory. And then 
there’s Carl Marty, Sr., all ready to install his historic equipment for 
such a factory, which he has been collecting for twenty years. In spite 
of a rainy June Sunday, more than thirty people enjoyed the Community 
Log Cabin displays, according to Mrs. Werner Stauffacher, recently 
reélected president of the GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A real windfall came to the Society the past summer. Emery A. 
Odell of Monroe, a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, while 
visiting the Community building, commented that the tin cup at 
the cabin door was inadequate for contributions. So shortly thereafter 
the treasurer received a check of $100 from Mr. and Mrs. Odell for 
the village project. But when one’s four grandparents lived, died, and 
were buried at New Glarus, as were Mrs. Odell’s, naturally she would 
want to help in the promotion of the parksite. 













The Grignon House at Kaukauna, once the home of Charles Augus- 
tin Grignon, was again opened to the public in May. William F. Wolf, 
the custodian, donated much time in the past to aid in its restoration, 
which was a WPA project. The plaster which was mixed with marble 
dust has retained its hard glossy finish for more than a century, and 
the four great fireplaces are intact. Letters written by the Grignons, 
their relatives and friends, numbering 250, are displayed on a table, 
under glass, 39 feet long and 4 feet wide. 












Bird studies in oil, done by Owen Gromme, of Milwaukee, a noted 
ornithologist, were exhibited in April at the KENOSHA HISTORICAL 
AND ART MusEUM. “Worth Fighting For,” illustrating the “Four 
Freedoms,” was shown at the museum during July. 





The Rev. Henry Thompson, Cambridge, was elected president of 
the Koshkonong Historical Museum at a meeting of the incorpora- 
tors, July 7. A joint picnic of the Sons of Norway and the Koshkonong 
group was held in late July at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Skare, 
McFarland. 








The First Ward School of LaCrosse was honored by the LA CROSSE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its May meeting held at the Teachers 
College. Former pupils of the school were especially invited, a his- 
tory was prepared by Eugene Edwards, and reminiscences were contri- 
buted by former students. Mrs. C. L. Mears read a sketch written by 
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her grandmother on her impressions of LaCrosse when she arrived as 
a bride in 1855. 


With the ringing of the bell at the old church-museum on May 30, 
the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY began its 1943 sea- 
son. A picnic was held at noon at Aztalan, with Joseph Ringeisen of 
Milwaukee as special guest. He brought his rare collection of fluted 
axes for the opening day's exhibition. Visitors were also attracted by the 
copper implements owned and displayed by Walter Holsten, Lake 
Mills. In June an afternoon mound-tour of the Rock Lake region and a 
picnic supper brought the historical group together. 


Curator P. T. Gillett, Antigo, has succeeded admirably in rearranging 
the museum displays of the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
since they were moved to the central room of the public library. 
Visitors may see the collections on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 


A two-story stone barn in Orfordville was leased by the LUTHER 
VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY to be remodeled by members as a 
museum. President Will F. Bauchle, Beloit, takes great pride in his 
organization, for he believes it is a real achievement to maintain a 
museum in a rural community. 


Lake Park was once Lueddeman’s, and picnickers could buy home- 
made rye bread from the Lueddeman sisters, according to the enter- 
taining story that Frederic Heath, president of the MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY HIsTORICAL SocIETy, told Society members at their July 
meeting, held at Lake Park pavilion, Milwaukee. Mozart Grove and 
Ludwig's Garden were other privately owned parks, at a time when 
transportation was by means of the horsecar. 


The impressive Gundry House, museum of the MINERAL POINT 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was opened for the season on May 30. Its 
large shade trees and many shrubs lend dignity to this early landmark. 


On the opening day of the Doty cabin, Neenah, in June, 132 per- 
sons inspected the building and grounds. They came from places 
separated as widely as California and Washington, D.C. 


In connection with their annual meeting at Oconto on May 6, the 
OcONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY members demonstrated their 
interest in hobbies for collections of old lace, elephants, old shawls, 
majolica ware, knitted rugs, and the like were shown. The family of the 
late Alfred W. Johnson, Oconto Falls, presented to the museum Mr. 
Johnson's collection of eighty-four different kinds of wood grown in 
Oconto County which he had gathered and prepared for exhibit. 
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On Sunday, June 20, members of the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY held their annual dinner and outing at Blaesing’s Resort on 
Lake George, near Rhinelander. 


The Oshkosh Public Museum has been putting on special war ex- 
hibits since the beginning of the present conflict. Visitors have seen 
the work accomplished by the Red Cross, the military equipment which 
could be purchased by war stamps and bonds (the cost in stamps was 
indicated under each item), “ Worth Fighting For” (the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY’S exhibit), “ America the Beautiful,” represented by 
paintings from coast to coast, and many others equally as attractive. 
The museum is popular with the soldiers stationed at the State 
Teachers College, and many of the parents and wives are brought to 
view the collections when visiting the city. 


VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY sponsored a part of the 
Sunday pageant program May 16, planned for the opening of Villa 
Louis at Prairie du Chien for the summer season. The women 
dressed in basques, hoop skirts, and bonnets, the men in cut-away coats, 
breeches, and silk hats demonstrated dances of the Dousman period. 


A weekend celebration, May 14-16, with a deluge all day Saturday, 
curtailed the carrying out of the program, which marked the opening 
of Villa Louis and the Museum at Prairie du Chien, for the season. A 
crowd estimated at 3,000 watched the parade of historic floats on Sunday 
afternoon; a splendid feature of the parade was the fine showing of 
horses entered from the region. The pageant “ Building of Villa Louis” 
which portrayed the period of the construction of the mansion by 
Hercules L. Dousman a century ago had a prominent part on the pro- 
gram. Prizes were given for the best unit in the parade, the best team, 
and the best float, and even the growing of a beard had its reward. 
Villa Louis is bringing Prairie du Chien to the fore as a historic city. 


Dr. J. E. Reichert, a retired physician of West Bend, owns an 
antique surgical instrument used for bleeding patients, a practice 
which at one time was much in vogue. Dr. Reichert, now eighty years 
of age, intends to present the instrument to the museum of the WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY OLD SETTLERS AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


On May 29 the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY unlatched the 
door of the Octagon House—one of the finest house-museums in the 
state—for the summer months. The original muster roll of Company E 
led by Captain John Weber of Watertown was presented by Frank 
Weber also of Watertown to the Society. It has been placed with the 
Civil War collections in the Octagon House. 
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The Highland Fling, bagpipe music, group singing of Scotch songs, 
and a paper on “The Scotch Pioneers of Waukesha County” by Mrs. 
Edward G. Seybold of Waukesha were features of the program of the 
WAUKESHA COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s annual meeting in late 
May at the Avalon Hotel in Waukesha. 

A gift of $100 was presented at the same time by Miss Esther 
Mueller, of the town of New Berlin, which was a bequest from her 
father Moritz Mueller. A pictorial record of Waukesha in World 
War II is being kept by Warren O’Brien, Waukesha photographer, 
which he expects to turn over to the Society eventually. This will be a 
fine local contribution to the World War records, now being gathered 
throughout the state. 


It was found that Charles Fowler, 293 High Street, Oshkosh, had 
spent the greatest number of years in Winnebago County when the 
“census” was taken of the sixty persons who attended the Old Settlers 
meeting, June 6, at the Oshkosh Public Museum. He had spent the 
eighty-seven years of his life there, and two had spent eighty-five years 
each. The WINNEBAGO COUNTY HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY sponsored the get-together, and notes were taken of the 
reminiscences which the pioneers told. Some of the subjects discussed 
were early business enterprises, horse racing, fairs, truck gardeners, 
and blacksmiths. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A citywide gathering at Beloit, May 30, honored Brother Joseph 
Dutton, the missionary to the lepers, on the one-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Through his executive secretary, Governor Walter S. 
Goodland sent word that he favored the proposal to erect a Dutton 
memorial. 


One hundred years ago Cox district school, near Edgerton, cost the 
pioneers $65, of which $35 was for material. The first teacher re- 
ceived $16 per month for a four-month term, and he fired his stove 
with wood supplied by the pupils. In May members of the district and 
residents of Edgerton and vicinity attended a celebration at the school, 
now a red brick building, to recall the founding in 1843. 


A little log schoolhouse in the Forest Junction area (District 4, 
town of Brillion), now known as the Longfellow School, opened its 
door for the first time in 1868. The original treasurer's record book, 
with early entries in German script, is still the account book after a 
period of seventy-five years. The wage of the first teacher was $24 per 
month; the “peak” salary of $120 was reached in 1930-31. Long- 
fellow School, replacing the log structure, is situated near the first site. 
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For eighty-three years a drug store was operated in the same build- 
ing at Fort Atkinson, under only three firms. Guy Butcher, who be- 
came the proprietor in 1929 and conducts his business as the “ Pioneer 
Drug Store,” recently moved a few doors north of his former location. 










The largest bank in the state, the First Wisconsin National, Milwau- 
kee, marked its ninetieth birthday in May. It began with a capital of 
$50,000 and now boasts resources of more than $350,000,000, with 
twelve branch offices in the city. The officers and employees were so 
busy promoting war bond sales that no time was given to an anni- 
versary celebration. 












A birthday cake gleaming with 100 candles was a feature of the 
dinner-dance participated in by the Kilbourn Masonic Lodge, Milwau- 
kee, when its members gathered in June to observe the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the lodge. Ss 

Wearing gay-ninety costumes, reminiscent of the ritualistic work of 
fifty years ago, the Eastern Star of Sparta recalled the beginnings of 
the organization on May 21. Dr. Spencer Beebe, Sparta, loaned an old- 
fashioned organ to help in the celebration. 










Almost a century ago, ninety-six years to be exact, Luke Stoughton 
obtained the title to land which became the site of the city of Stough- 
ton. He immediately set about putting up a sawmill, and his lumber 
helped in building up the settlement. The old landmark has disap- 
peared, but stories are told that the millpond was a rendezvous for 
fishermen where pickerel and other game fish abounded. 









CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


An all-day centennial service on July 4 marked the anniversary of 
the coming of the Presbyterians to Beaver Dam. Grace Presbyterian 
parish developed from a small group of worshippers who gathered in 
the log cabin of Thomas Mackie on the site of Beaver Dam. 










June 6 brought together Waukesha County residents who recalled 
the founding of the Genesee First Congregational Church 100 years 
earlier. A former member of the church, the Rev. Charles H. Evans, 
Vermontville, Michigan, gave the centennial address. 








The highest officials of the church participated in the St. John’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church services near Germantown on 
May 23. Parish members celebrated St. John’s founding, which oc- 
curred 100 years earlier. 
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The Congregational Church of Lancaster, spoken of as the most 
beautiful church in southwestern Wisconsin, reached the century mile- 
stone June 27, when special services were held. During the 100 years 
twelve ministers served the congregation. 


Two Primitive Methodist churches, Platteville and Big Patch, 
recalled on August 6-8 the beginnings of their church circuit 100 years 
ago. 


The Sharon Methodist Church was begun in 1843, and its members 
planned special events for the week, June 6-13. Bishop R. S. Cush- 
man, St. Paul, concluded the week's festivities as guest speaker. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed congregation, town of Erin, 
Washington County, first worshipped in a log structure, and in 1880 the 
present church was built. On June 27 the parish observed its centennial. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Sawle’s historic mill near Arena, Iowa County, which was recently 
used for grinding feed and for many years did a thriving flour business, 
was destroyed by fire in late May. The mill was located on the farm 
of Mr. and Mrs. William S. Sawle. He arrived from England fifty-five 
years ago and began work in the Rowe gristmill, later buying the 
mill and the picturesque homestead which adjoins it. He is a successful 
dairy farmer and community leader. The most recent operator of the 
mill was Richard Sawle, a son of the proprietor. 


The Black River Falls Banner-Journal printed a sketch of its 
“home town” written by Timan A. Johnson, in the issues for Janu- 
ary 20, 27, and February 3, 1943. It was brought to our attention by 
M. W. Torkelson, director of the state planning board, Madison. 


Lee W. Metzner’s “The Belgians in the North Country . (ante, 
26:280-88) appeared in shortened form in the Milwaukee Journal 
for April 26. 


It was 100 years ago, on June 6, 1843, that the first James Morrison 
settled on the farm which included the site of Morrisonville. The 
homestead has remained in the possession of the descendants of the 
original Morrison through the century. Bruce J. Morrison of the fourth 
generation has recently taken over, and his very young son may some 
day follow the Morrison tradition. 


The Oconto Company, the last of Oconto’s once flourishing logging 
and lumbering industry, was closed in May after seventy-five years of 
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operation. Chris Clausen, an employee for fifty-two years, held the mill 
whistle open for five minutes to signal the passing of the last log 
through the mill. It is said the company produced some 18 billion feet 
of lumber. The gradual decrease of timber areas has brought about 
the closing of mill operations. 


All that remains of the enormous brass bell that hung in the Oneida 
Methodist Mission, and was heard throughout the Oneida reservation, 
is the hammer and top frame. Cast in Montreal, the brass melted when 
fire destroyed the $10,000 church the past summer. 


A large cemented ice bin, containing a ton of ice, over which a 
cooling cupboard was built, was the refrigerating system used in 
a detached kitchen of the Elijah Bayley home at early Platteville. An- 
other building housed a fireplace with huge iron kettle, and a built-in 
dutch oven. Though a far cry from present day electrically equipped 
homes, Mrs. Bayley must have found her kitchens very convenient in 
serving the many guests said to have stopped at the large brick 
mansion. Wealthy pioneer Bayley was killed by a bull on Decem- 
ber 25, 1878, and after the death of his wife in 1897, the property 
passed into other hands. In June the city council ordered the house 
taken down, since a fire and vandals had made it a “city nuisance.” 


The president of Platteville State Teachers College will live in the 
historic Rountree mansion, which was built by Major J. H. Rountree, 
the founder of Platteville, who arrived on the site in 1827. Many 
notables have been entertained in the magnificent home including Presi- 
dent Grant. During the summer the Land Commission of the state of 
Wisconsin agreed to transfer the title of the mansion to the Normal 
School Board of Regents, which will make possible its use by the college 
president. 


When George and Irvin Jess, bachelor brothers in their sixties, moved 
to Randolph during the summer, they left a farm which had been in 
the family since 1838. Grandfather J. L. P. Jess, who was the first owner 
of the farm, arrived from Nova Scotia with his four sons by canoe and 
on foot to homestead the land. He and his sons—Hank, Arch, John, 
and Job—caught the gold-rush fever, spent some time in California, and 
according to their vow returned with $10,000 apiece. Job arrived later 
than the others. Somehow his accumulating took a little longer, but 
he had $10,000 too. 


The way in which diversified agriculture based on dairying has dis- 
placed King Wheat in Wisconsin is illustrated by the milling history 
of Richland County, as P. L. Lincoln of Richland Center reminds us. 
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At one time there were twenty-four gristmills located on the streams of 
the county, while today there is only one. This mill, known as Bowen's 
Mill, is found on Pine River two and one-half miles north of Richland 
Center. The mill, built in 1867 by the two brothers W. J. and F. P. 
Bowen, is operated today by another W. J. Bowen, grandson of the 
builder of that name. 


A replica of the State Capitol, containing 68 rooms and weighing 
nearly 100 pounds, was constructed by Edmund Kubisiak, 551 Eleventh 
Avenue, North, Wisconsin Rapids. A carpenter by trade, he builds 
bird houses as a hobby, and estimates he spent 300 hours on his “ most 
ambitious project.” The miniature capitol Mr. Kubisiak will place on a 
12-foot tower in the yard of his home; he hopes purple martins will rent 
it. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Nebraska State Historical Society at Lincoln has been voted 
a new building by the 1943 Nebraska legislature. A special one-tenth 
of a mill tax has been levied for five years to provide funds for the 
building and another educational purpose. Addison E. Sheldon is super- 
intendent and secretary of the Society which was founded in 1867. 


For many years a Dictionary of the Sioux Language by Lieutenant 


Joseph K. Hyer and Lieutenant William S. Starring compiled at Fort 
Laramie in 1866 has been considered the first imprint to have appeared 
in Wyoming. But the copy of this extremely rare little work which 
belongs to the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY has tipped into it a 
letter of James Davie Butler of Madison relating his interview with 
Lieutenant Starring on July 25, 1869, during which Starring said that 
the volume “ was printed by soldiers in a hand-press at Camp Douglas.” 
If this information is correct, then, the volume was printed in Utah, 
not in Wyoming. Douglas C. McMurtrie, the bibliographer, made this 
discovery in listing the Society's copy of the Dictionary. 





